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SOME MUSICAL CONDUCTORS. 


By JOSEPH BENNETT, 


Musical Critic of the Daily Telegraph. 


irae RTHUR SULLIVAN, as 
j) a conductor, is over- 





shadowed by himself as 
a composer, but his 
doings in the first- 
named capacity, should 
not on that account be 
overlooked. Here is a 
musician who once held the dé/on of the 
Philharmonic Society, and might have 
retained it till now, had he so pleased ; 
who has been, since 1880, the musical 
chief of a leading English Festival ; who 
has conducted operas, promenade con- 
certs, indeed, works of all kinds, never 
taking up the symbol of his office without 
the approval and support of those best 
entitled to judge of fitness. We some- 
times hear it said that but for Sullivan 
the composer, Sullivan the conductor 
would be ‘‘nowhere.” The remark is 
tolerably safe, because the composer 
cannot be put away in order to see 
how the conductor would get along in 
his absence. But all representations of 
this sort are beside the mark. It is 
enough for those who venture upon criti- 
cism of conductors that Arthur Sullivan 
can show the ‘‘ record” indicated above. 
Whether he has been helped to it by 
extraneous circumstances, and, if so, in 
what degree, are questions with which we 
have no present concern. There is, un- 
doubtedly, more than one opinion regard- 
ing Sullivan’s capacity as a chef dorchestre, 
but the difference will, on examination, be 
found to exist not so much among those 
who judge by results as between these and 
others who judge by manner. Con- 
ductors are like pianists—to mention the 
most prominent and popular class of solo 
artists—in that they necessarily appeal to 
the eye as well as to the ear. In an ideal 
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condition of musical representation, the 
machinery will be as completely hidden 
from view as are the conductor and or- 
chestra at Bayreuth, but audiences are not 
yet able to suppress personal interest in 
deference to the claims of abstract art. 
The interpreter remains, to the average 
listener, much more real than either the 
composer orhis music. Hence the saying 
that many people ‘ hear with their eyes.” 
Conductors, assuredly, are to a great ex- 
tent judged by what they are seen to do. 
If they direct the performance of a sym- 
phony without the notes before them ; if 
they have a commanding presence; if 
they show great energy of gesture, if, in 
short, there be anything of a personality 
about them, the fact goes a very long way 
with an audience, who follow their move- 
ments, as may be seen at any Richter 
concert, with unflagging attention, and 
almost as though in them, rather than in 
the music heard, the composer’s secret is 
to be found. Let us concede that, as a 
conductor, Arthur Sullivan does not wield 
the power of a personality. Of course, 
no one seeing him acting in that capacity 
forgets that he is a famous composer and 
an extremely popular man. But these 
are distinct considerations. With the 
baton in hand, Sullivan is singularly un- 
demonstrative and unimpressive. He does 
not seek to magnify his office in his own 
person, but, to generous observers, con- 
veys an idea that, standing between the 
public and the composer, he aims to be as 
little conspicuous as possible. Herein, we 


contend, he is absolutely right, but the 

right, in this case, as in so many others, 

entails much risk of a misunderstanding. 

Sullivan’s undemonstrativeness in the con- 

ductor’s seat is, to some, a sign of indif- 

ference, and caricature has represented 
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him careless of attitude, with one arm 
dropped lazily by his side and both feet 
upon the desk. His attitudes may be 
legitimate matter for the comic draughts- 
man, who resembles the proverbial French 
sapper in deeming nothing sacred, but to 
the musical amateur they are of no con- 
sequence at all. A tree is judged by its 
fruits, not by the appearance of its trunk 
and branches, and the real question is 
whether Sullivan, as an _ interpretative 
artist, can secure good performances of 
great works. The affirmative has been 
proved over and over again, but it would 





SIR JOSEPH BARNBY. 


From a photograph by Russell & Sons, Wimbledon, S.W. 


be superfluous to do more than indicate 
the magnificent rendering of Bach’s Mass 
in B minor given at a recent Leeds Festival 
under his ddton. True, the means with 
which he worked on that occasion were 
exceptionally good, but the most perfect 
tool avails little without the masterly 
hand, and to Sullivan belongs all the credit 
that a conductor can claim when the result 
is excellence. The Leeds demonstration 
appears, in our view, conclusive of Sulli- 
van’s right to take a place among success- 
ful chefs @orchestre, but nothing would be 
easier than to supplement its evidence by 
that of many other achievements almost 
equal in importance. Asa matter of fact, 
the musical chief of the Leeds Festivals 
possesses many of the highest qualifica- 
tions for the place he holds, among them 
acuteness of perception and sympathy. 
He sees at a glance what a composer in- 


tends, and devotes to its expression all 
his powers, whether high endowments of 
nature or the results of perfect training 
and long experience ; doing everything 
with a whole heart and single mind, aided 
by a geniality of manner such as wins the 
cordial co-operation of subordinates. It 
is to the credit of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
moreover, that he never seeks to override 
a composer’s manifest intention. The 
present is an age of ‘‘ new readings ’’— 
of revolt against the ‘‘ conventional,” as, 
in matters musical, the customs and 
methods approved by the wisdom of 
generations are sometimes called. Weak 
conductors aim to be strong in new read- 
ings, and to catch the applause of the 
foolish by outraging tradition irrespective 
of its value. Sullivan does neither one 
thing nor the other, because he knows 
and respects his first business, which is 
that of a conscientious interpreter to whom 
reverent study has opened the mind of 
the masters. 

The personal history of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and his achievements as a com- 
poser are not now in question, especially 
as few matters are more familiar. There 
remains but to hope that our foremost 
English musician may, notwithstanding 
recent serious illness and present weak- 
ness, be able to show at the coming 
Festival in Leeds, that the qualities insisted 
on above are still his, undiminished in 
strength and value. 

Joseph Barnby who holds a dis- 
tinguished place at the head of English 
conductors in, the wide domain of 
oratorio, comes, with entire propriety, 
from a part of England where music, 
especially oratorio, belongs ina particular 
sense to the life of the people. He was 
born at York in 1838, and educated 
mainly as a church musician, in which 
character he will, through many excellent 
compositions, be long remembered. But 
for fortunate circumstances, which 
enabled him to prove where lay his 
greatest strength, Barnby might have 
remained a church organist and composer. 
The opportunity of a lifetime came when 
Messrs. Novello and Co. established a 
concert enterprise and confided the ddaton 
to their musical adviser, which post 
Barnby then held. It was soon obvious 
that a real conductor, more particularly 
of choral music, had appeared upon the 
scene, and from that time to the present 
the Yorkshire choir man_ has_ so 
strengthened and improved his position 
as to stand now without a superior in his 
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special line. Joseph Barnby is one of 
the best chorus masters in England. He 
knows what he wants, and also how to 
get it. He inspires confidence in his 
subordinates, who, though sometimes 
unable to see why such and such things 
are required of them, feel that they are 
working to a goodend. Apart from skill 
on the one side and trust on the other, 
the Royal Choral Society would not be 
what it is—the best choir in this country, 
perhaps in the world. Barnby has done 
many striking things with the 4é¢on, but 
none more memorable than his recent 
production of Dvorak’s difficult Reguiem 
at the Albert Hall. It may truly be 
described as a monumental achievement 
—firmness, tact, controlling influence, 
quickness, and coolness’ were all 
necessary to such a triumph, and were 
all present. Barnby was _ appointed 
organist and precentor of Eton College 
in 1875, but vacated that post on his 
recent election as principal of the Guild- 
hall School of Music. He received the 
honour of knighthood a few months ago in 
company with Sir Walter Parrett and Sir 
W. E. Cusins; the services thus recog- 
nised being, we may assume, those so 
well discharged in connection with the 
Royal Albert Hall. 

Frederic Hymen Cowen is better known 
among composers than conductors, al- 
though a musician who has held the dé/on 
of the Philharmonic Society must neces- 
sarily be conspicuous as a chef d’orchestre. 
He is a native of Kingston, Jamaica, where 
he was born in 1852. Brought to England 
in 1856, he was, a few years later, placed 
under Benedict and Goss, and afterwards 
studied at Leipsic and Berlin. Mr. 
Cowen’s compositions are remarkable for 
their elegance, while their number is a 
proof of his industry. He does not 
teach ; preferring to work exclusively as 
a composer and conductor, mainly, how- 
ever, in the first-named capacity. His 
pen is rarely idle. He has written operas 
and operettas, cantatas, orchestral sym- 
phonies, oratorios, overtures, concertos, 
miscellaneous instrumental pieces, works 
for the pianoforte, and many songs, 
among which are some that have enjoyed 
great popularity. In all the results of 
this diversified and constant labour there 
is evidence of a charming talent that 
prefers refined and pleasing yet scholarly 
expression. Mr. Cowen is not a com- 
poser of the Boanerges order. He rarely 
impresses by sonority and boisterousness, 
but he delights by delicacy and finish. His 
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weapon is the rapier, not the sabre. As 
a conductor Mr. Cowen knows how to 
respect a composer’s intentions and how 
to take pains in carrying them out. These 
are qualities not found in every chef 
@’orchestre, and they make full amends 
for the absence of others more showy. 
Having them, Mr. Cowen is eminently a 
safe conductor, exactly suited for the 
work he did, till lately, in connection 
with the Philharmonic Society, which 





MR, F. H. COWEN. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. 


prefers solid qualities to meretricious 
display. The performances given under 
his défon vary somewhat in point of merit, 
as a matter of course, but all of them 
show conscientious study, adaptability, 
and a frank, unquestioning acceptance of 
the composer’s obvious intention. Mr. 
Cowen is still on the ‘‘ up grade.” His 
works reveal increasing force without loss 
of finish, and he will eventually occupy a 
place much higher than that to which, in 
his fortieth year, he has attained. 

Hans Richter occupies an almost 
unique position among conductors in this 
country. Leaving out of count the gen- 
tlemen who, like Signor Bevignani, are 
connected solely with lyric drama, our 
wielders of the défon operate with that 
formidable instrument only in a secondary 
and subordinate sense. That is to say, 
they are composers or professors first, and 
chefs dorchestre next. In not a few cases 
as a matter of fact they have become con- 
ductors because they are composers, and 
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as the result of a somewhat questionable 
theory that the performance of music is 
safest in the hands of its maker. This 





DR. RICHTER. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. 


cannot be said of Dr. Richter, who 
advances no pretensions to rank as a 
creative musician, and whose eminence as 
a chef d@’orchestre is due wholly to merit in 
that capacity. Mr. August Manns is 
another conspicuous exception; in his 
case however we do not lose sight of 
the fact that a work from his pen originally 
brought him into notice, and that modest 
examples of his composition are occasion- 


ally heard at the Crystal Palace. Richter 
is a conductor pur et simple. He owes 
nothing to adventitious circumstances, 
and his position therefore is one of 
remarkable distinction. It must of 
course be taken into account that Richter 
came to England with a _ reputation 


already made. The success he achieved 
at the Bayreuth Festival in 1876 admit- 
tedly placed him in the front rank of his 
profession, while his close connexion with 
the Wagnerian movement secured the 
sympathies of an ardent band of sup- 
porters. His career in this country is a 
matter of common knowledge and we need 
not enter upon its details. His appoint- 
ment as conductor of the Birmingham 
Festivals, in succession to Sir Michael 
Costa, put upon him the ‘ hall-mark” 
of English favour, and that he is now, 
as regards the interpretation ‘of orchestral 
music, without a rival in England, unless 


Mr. Manns may be so considered. The 
qualities which have secured a position at 
once brilliant and undisputed are worth 
consideration. At the head of them we 
place a characteristically Teutonic tho- 
roughness. Like many other German 
musicians, Dr. Richter is largely indebted 
to the conscientiousness with which the 
works he essays to interpret are studied. 
We wish it were possible to make English 
conductors, as a body, recognise the ex- 
treme value of such mastery of detail as 
Dr. Richter possesses. When Richter 
takes up his ba/on to conduct an overture 
or symphony he has every stroke of the 
score in his mind ; he knows exactly what 
to demand from the complicated machine 
before him, and how to get it. Should 
occasion arise, he knows also how to 
insist on getting it, for he is master on 
his own orchestra, and that is the second 
great secret of his success. Too often, 
in judging musical conductors, we fail 
sufficiently to recognise the very solid 
fact that they do not, operate like instru- 
mental performers upon mere matter, 
entirely subservient to their will, but upon 
men, whose sympathies have to be 
secured, among whom an esfrit de corps 
has to be created and kept alive, and from 











AUGUST MANNS. 
From a photograph by Negretti & Zambra, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


whom the chief must exact an absolute 
obedience which, to be worth very much, 
must also be willing. There is no task 
more difficult than this, or one less often 
accomplished. At the same time, there is 
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none the performance of which is more 
imperative. Musicianship in a conductor 
avails little without the qualities that 
secure personal ascendency. It is here 
that so many conductors fail. Trained 
musicians themselves, orchestral players 
are swift to judge the man who is set 
over them; prompt to detect his weak 
points, and slow, under the best condi- 
tions, to become infected by his enthu- 
siasms. We cannot blame the conductor 
who comes short of success in asserting 
predominance over the sceptical and cap- 
tious body he’assumes to direct. Failure 
is more often his misfortune than his 
fault, because the strength which secures 
personal ascendency is a gift rather than 
an acquirement. Dr. Richter is the very 
embodiment of personal ascendency in the 
orchestra. His manner conveys a sense 
of quiet power, while his mastery of every 
orchestral detail and possession of skill 
adequate to assured triumph make the 
men under his Jafon feel that absolute obe- 
dience is the course most consistent with 
their own self-respect. They are charmed 
too with the modesty of their great con- 
ductor, who does his work as though in 
the ministry of Art, where assertiveness 
of the individual should have no place. 

Though Dr. Richter is so closely con- 
nected with Wagnerian music, it must 
not be assumed that he lacks the eclecti- 
cism so often found wanting among the 
champions of the ‘‘ advanced.” That he 
has likes and dislikes is true encugh, but 
his sympathies embrace all forms of 
classic art, and to these, rather than to 
the art of the present day, he more and 
more inclines. It may surprise some to 
be told that Sebastian Bach rather than 
Wagner is now the god of his idolatry. 
‘* Wagner and Berlioz,” he once said to 
the present writer, ‘‘are for the young. 
As a man grows older, he turns to Bach, 
and my dream, for the time when more 
active duties have ceased, is the post of 
village organist, in which I can play Bach 
every day of my life.” 

Though, as to various personal char- 
acteristics, no two men could be more 
opposed than Hans Richter and August 
Manns, yet they have points in common. 
Practically, both are conductors and 
nothing else ; in each we see the spirit of 
thoroughness doing its perfect work ; 
each is consumed with zeal for art, and 
each consistently, though not in every 
case equally, attains success. The tem- 
perament and manner of the one however 
have no counterpart in the other: Richter 


is cool, massive and self-possessed. He 
conveys an idea that every gesture is 
carefully measured, so it may be adequate 
to the desired result and no more. 
Manns on the other hand is active and 
vivacious. He never loses his head, as 
the phrase goes, but his quick impulsive- 
ness runs him anywhere short of that 
fatal point. He goes up and down with 
the music, which seems to play upon him 
rather than he upon it, and there are 
moments of storm and stress when the 
unaccustomed observer sees in the Crystal 
Palace chef d’orchestre an object of amused 
wonderment. It may properly be asked 
whether Mr. Manns’ excess of gesticu- 
lation has advantages sufficient to make 
amends for its intrusive claims upon 
attention, but so long as we have con- 
ductors conspicuously placed in our 
orchestras we must be prepared for 
varieties of manner. The question after 
all is not how a conductor carries himself 
in the discharge of his duties, but whether 
he secures good performances. As to 
this, Mr. Manns is ready at any moment 
to speak with his enemies in the gate. 
Anyhow, he needs no one to speak for 
him. The fame of the Crystal Palace 
orchestra has, since 1855, when the 
Stolzenburg musician became its head, 
gone forth into all lands, while the repute 
of the conductor has passed beyond the 
farthest point at which it can be assailed. 
This brilliant position, let us remember, 
has been won almost exclusively on 
English soil, not, as in Richter’s case, 
before arriving here. When Manns left 
his native country for good and all, he 
gave up no more distinguished post than 
that of a military band-master, and here 
he was content to be a player and 
assistant conductor in the wind band 
which then alone furnished music to the 
Crystal Palace. Circumstances of a sin- 
gular character—but wholly creditable to 
himself—placed him eventually at the head 
of this organisation, and from that time 
to the present Manns’ career has been one 
of steady progress in achievement and 
reputation. Perfect conscientiousness, 
united to high musical gifts, and a rare 
eclecticism, accounts for his unbroken suc- 
cess, with which moreover a resolve that 
good music shall be appreciated, as far 
as repeated performance can make it so, 
must have something todo. Through per- 
severance Mr. Manns has taught his public 
to accept composers whom at first they 
rejected, and the result to him is public 
admiration, gratitude and confidence. 
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Charles Villiers Stanford, Cambridge 
Professor of Music, is less known as a 
conductor than as a composer, his regu- 
lar appearances in the last-named 
character being made only in _ con- 





PR. CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 


nexion with the Cambridge University 
Choral Society, and the few concerts given 
annually by the Bach Choir. Professor 
Stanford’s remarkable productiveness as 
a creative musician has however allowed 
him frequent opportunities of showing, at 
Festivals and elsewhere, that he can 
handle the dafon with skill and success. 
This being the case, and having regard 
to the fact that he is now only forty years 
of age, we may assume with some con- 
fidence that there is still a career before 
him as a chef d’orchestre. Berlioz used 
to contend that orchestral performers 
and conductors should be young men. In 
some respects he was right, but a con- 
ductor’s freedom from weight of years 
cannot atone for lack of experience, with 
which in time to come no one will be able 
to accuse the subject of these remarks. 
Professor Stanford’s most conspicuous 
and consistent work with the dé/on has 
been done at the concerts of the Bach 
Choir, notably in the various perform- 
ances of Bach’s great B Minor Mass. 
The Cambridge Professor is well qualified 
for the varied tasks devolving upon him 
as conductor of this Choir by an extensive 
knowledge of almost every form of 
classical music. In most of them he has 
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won more or less distinction with his pen, 
and it would be hard to say what task in 
connexion with any would come amiss to 
him. Concerning Professor Stanford’s 
achievements as a composer much might 
be written, but in that capacity he is not 
now before us. It is scarcely rash 
however to assert a belief that his 
greatest musical strength is put forth at 
the desk, and that there will the clever 
Irishman build up his most solid fame. 
Alberto Randegger has largely relieved 
his labours as a professor of singing by 
discharging the duties of a conductor at 
the Italian Opera and the Norwich Musical 
Festivals. His early career in Italy gave 
him adequate opportunity of gaining 
experience as an operatic chef @orchestre, 
while during the many years spent by him 
in this country occasion after occasion 
for turning to account his knowledge and 
skill has presented itself. The upshot is 
that in Mr. Randegger we have a con- 
ductor qualified to deal with lyric drama 
generally, but above all with works of 
classic rank and character. The per- 
formances of Mozart’s operas given under 
his dd/on from time to time are excellent 





ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 


in a special sense, the refinement and 
delicacy of the master’s style obviously 
appealing to his sympathies and calling 
forth his best efforts. Mr. Randegger is 
one of the few foreigners who have taken 
kindly to, and shown proficiency in, con- 
ducting oratorio, as practised in this 
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country. Endowed with great perceptiver 
ness and power of adaptation, he dis- 
charges his duty at the Norwich Festivals 
as though to the manner born, giving 
entire satisfaction in a position of the 
qualifications for which every musical 
Englishman deems himself able to judge. 
The result is largely due to the fact that 
he never appears before the public without 
having mastered every detail of the task 
he has to perform. 

Concerning Alexander Campbell Mac- 
kenzie as a conductor it will be more easy 
to speak in the years to come than now, 
for, though on many occasions he has 
presided at performances of choral works 
by himself and others, and for some time 
has directed the Students’ Concerts of the 
Royal Academy of Music, it cannot be 
said that he has yet passed the highest 
test. He is however on the point of 
doing so, having recently been elected 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society. 
In that position, a conductor’s highest 
qualities are necessarily brought into 
prominence arfd the measure of his ability 
is ascertained beyond chance of cavil. 
There is much reason to hope that Dr. 
Mackenzie will be a success in his new 
post, if only on account of the progress 
hitherto made. It appeared at one time 
as though the Scottish musician was of 
too excitable a nature, and altogether too 
nervously anxious, for duties demanding 
coolness and presence of mind. He was 
then however making a beginning with 
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his own music at stake. Experience has 
rapidly done its work in endowing him 
with greater confidence and sang froid. 
That he is qualified in respect of musical 





DR. A. C. MACKENZIE. 

From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 
knowledge and taste must be admitted on 
all hands ; that he is zealous and pains- 
taking lies equally beyond question, and 
there remains only to see the fair promise 
of these qualities justified by results 
obtained on the most eminent and con- 
spicuous of English platforms. 
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THE SOLITARY GIRL. 


By ARCHIE FAIRBAIRN. 


on deck and 
chatted in a 
sheltered corner 
which he had 
found, and the 
American girls 
who had looked 
askance at her 
during the first 
Arcadia’s passage 





two 


days 
across the Atlantic reckoned that the 


** Solitary Girl” hadfoundaman. One of 
them even averred that she had seen the 
process of self-introduction take place, 
that ‘‘ Steely-Eyes ” had enquired whether 
the ‘Solitary Girl” minded tobacco 
smoke, after carefully placing himself in 
a position where owing to the strong 
westerly breeze it was impossible that she 
should inhale it. She had answered in 
the negative, ‘‘ you bet your sweet life,” 
and the ice thus broken they had drifted 
into conversation. 

That she should have earned so soon 
after leaving Queenstown harbour the 
title of the ‘‘ Solitary Girl ” argued no very 
surprising gift of observation or ingenuity 
on the part of the young ladies returning 
to their beloved States, who had criticised 
her in her loneliness. 

They had assigned her a nick-name as 
they had to the man beside her, and she 
was as unconscious of it and of the interest 
they took in her, as she had been of the 
clear grey eyes which had followed her at 
intervals since she had first appeared on 
deck, until the owner of them addressed 
her. 

He had been so perfectly respectful in 
his manner, had seemed so absolutely 
indifferent whether she spoke to him or 


not when he occasionally made a trivial 
remark as he sat near her that she felt no 
need to retreat as she had done hitherto 
when others, either men or women, had 
showed signs of desiring her acquaintance, 
and an hour later when some one claimed 
the deck chair on which she was sitting 
and he had offered to lend her one of his, 
she accepted it with a friendly smile. 

‘*]T have not got one,” she explained, 
‘* we started in such a hurry.” 

‘* Then you are not travelling alone ? ” 
he asked. 

‘* No, my father is on board, but he is 
too bad a sailor to appear yet.” 

He walked off hardly waiting for her to 
finish her reply, brought the chair and 
arranged it with the one he had occupied. 

‘*T was expecting a friend on board at 
Queenstown, and had brought one for 
him,”’ he remarked, ‘‘ but his train was 
delayed and he missed the boat.” 

‘*It’s a bad train that does nobody any 
good,” she answered with another smile 
sinking back restfully as if not afraid of 
being disturbed again, and before they 
parted at dinner-time he tied a label to it 
with her name upon it in pencil. 

‘*How did you know my name was 
Hamilton?” she asked. 

‘*The purser told me,” he said. ‘I 
think he has moved me to your table, I 
asked himtodo so. My name is Fletcher, 
John Fletcher.” 

And that evening instead of sitting soli- 
tary next to the empty seat which her father 
should havg@ occupied, Miss Hamilton 


talked almost ‘cheerfully to Mr. Fletcher, 
and a man who had vainly tried to find a 
topic to interest her the evening before 
found a friend with a knowledge of hides 
equal to his own at another table. 
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‘“*He’s an elegant man,” said Miss 
Lorania Luck of New York, ‘‘ what can 
he find to like in her? That's what beats 
me.” 

And Miss Geraldine van Hooten 
answered, “‘ Dollars,” founding her theory 
on the fact that Miss Hamilton’s father 
was occupying the best ‘‘ State room ” in 
the ship alone, and that he had not yet 
condescended to appear on deck ang mix 
with his fellow travellers. ‘‘ Or perhaps 
he’s noble,” she said speculatively. And 
Miss van Hooten endorsed her friends’ 
opinion that Mr. Fletcher was ‘‘ elegant.” 

As they had applied the term indiscrim- 
inately to the big rollers the Arcadia 
had encountered outside Queenstown 
harbour, to the furniture of the saloon 
and to a shoal of porpoises, there was 
nothing startling in their applying it to a 
tall angular young man, with a determined 
jaw and a black moustache dividing his 
face with a line as straight as a ruler over 
what seemed to be a rather thin pair of 
lips. An elegant man in the ordinary 
plain British acceptation of the term he 
certainly was not, whatever Miss Lolie 
Luck may have said and Miss Hamilton 
may have thought, and Miss Hamilton’s 
eyes showed that she thought well of 
him. 

** She’s mean to keep him to herself like 
that,” said Miss Luck one afternoon, 
‘*she looks at him when he comes on deck 
till he turns and she catches his eye, and 
if he does not come and plant himself 
down by her right away, she’ll look at him 
till he does, and when he sits down she 
has nothing to say.” 

There may have been some truth in Miss 
Luck’s remarks. She had a quick eye, and 
possibly Mr. Fletcher was himself feeling 
that he was himself not extracting much 
amusement from Miss Hamilton’s conver- 
sation. He was leaning back in his chair 
looking at her from under his half-closed 
eyelids. 

‘*So your father is going to leave the 
old country and settle in America?’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘ not leaving his country for 
his country’s good, I hope?” he added 
with a half-laugh. 

It was the fourth time that afternoon 
that he had mentioned her father’s name ; 
three times she had turned the conversa- 
tion to other subjects, and now she was 
sitting looking seaward silent and with her 
cheeks crimson. He must have been a 
quick-witted man though to notice the ef- 
fect of his speech and jump to the con- 
clusion which he did. 


‘** Forgive me,” he said bending forward 
and speaking earnestly, ‘‘ forgive me, 
Miss Hamilton, if I have said anything to 
hurt you ; you know me very slightly, but 
well enough I hope to know I would not 
have done so willingly.” 

‘** Many a true word is spoken in jest,” 
she said half to herself, moving as if she 
would rise from her chair, but he touched 
her arm and she sat down again. 

‘*] must have your forgiveness for what I 
said,” he insisted,‘‘ you know I would not 
betray any confidence, why should I? 
Who am I that I should do so? I would 
do anything rather than offend you—what 
can I say? Stay—you see that man?” 

He was pointing to a fair little red-faced 
man who was diligently trying to obtain 
an appetite for dinner by pacing the deck. 

Miss Hamilton nodded. She had 
turned pale from red and the lonely fright- 
ened look had come back to her eyes. 
She looked at the little man indifferently. 

‘*He said he was at school with you 
and he called you by some other name 
when he came up and spoke to you,” she 
said. 

Mr. Fletcher was looking at the little 
man with an expression that was not ex- 
actly benevolent. 

** He called me by a name that was not 
Fletcher, Miss Hamilton, and I’m not quite 
sure that he was not right; so you see 
that I have a claim on your indulgence, 
almost on your confidence.” 

But whatever Mr. Fletcher may have 
expected Miss Hamilton to say, she said 
nothing then. The afternoon had grown 
colder and the horizon was full of damp 
mist. She pulled her cloak tightly round 
her with one hand, and with the other 
fingered restlessly the arm of the chair on 
which she sat. Mr. Fletcher looked 
annoyed ; he moved his chair a little closer 
to hers and glanced rather nervously at 
the small well-gloved band as it rested for 
a moment on the chair-arm nearest to him. 
He had never been at a loss for words be- 
fore in her society, he must have been 
conscious that he had done most of the 
talking during their acquaintance, that on 
trivial topics he had found a flow of con- 
versation which had amused her, and 
that when he had touched more serious 
subjects he had secured her interest, or 
even drawn her into argument ; and yet he 
sat silent for ten whole minutes looking 
at her. Miss Lorania Luck grew im- 
patient ; she could see them from where 
she sat, and she let her book drop on her 
knees to watch. 
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** I believe they’ve quarrelled,” she said 
to herself and then more loudly, ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith.” 

The fat little man who was pounding 
the deck for the good of his health, paused 
and bowed. 

‘*] shall be much obliged if you will 
allow me to join you in your constitu- 
tional,” said Miss Luck, and as she took 
his arm and paced the deck with him she 
confided to him with characteristic can- 
dour that she suffered from dyspepsia. 

‘* Too much iced water,” said Mr. Smith 
sympathetically. And having found a 
topic interesting to both of them they fell 
to discussing the comparative merits of a 
British and an American dietary. 

‘** Keep this side of the deck,” said Miss 
Luck, ‘‘ there’s a perfect blizzard the other 
side of the smoke-stack.” 

In the warm shelter to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the funnel Miss Luck 
lingered, in the more exposed portions of 
the deck she raced Mr. Smith along till he 
was almost out of breath. 

‘* Nice comfortable place your friend 
‘ Steely-Eyes’ has chosen,” she said to 
the companion who was trotting to keep 
up with one of her fastest spurts. 

But Mr. Smith did not know whom she 
meant. 

‘Mr. Fletcher,” she explained, ‘‘he 
has been sitting there all the afternoon 
with Miss Hamilton.” 

But Mr. Smith denied all acquaintance 
with Mr. Fletcher. 

**But I’ve seen you speaking to him 
twice,” said Miss Luck, ‘‘twice since we 
came on board; once when you spoke to 
him on deck and held out your hand and 
he turned his back on you, and once after 
that late one night when you were talking 
together like old friends in the smoke-room 
—lI looked in as I walked by the door.” 

‘* Your bright eyes see everything, Miss 
Luck,” protested Mr. Smith. 

‘* There are no flies on Lolie,”’ said Miss 
Luck gracefully acknowledging the com- 
pliment, but refusing to be put off by it 
she added impatiently, ‘‘Who is Mr. 
Fletcher anyway ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Mr. Smith, and 
added, ‘‘I am afraid you are catching 
cold.” 

But it was incredulity, not catarrh, which 
caused Miss Luck to sniff, and she made 
no further rejoinder. 

The fog had thickened, the steam fog- 
horn was beginning to boom over their 
heads with the groan of a distracted mam- 
moth, but Miss Luck holding Mr. Smith’s 
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arm continued to tramp the deck. She 
was rewarded in time for her patience, if 
Mr. Smith had the right to judge from the 
tightening grip of her fingers and the 
thrill of excitement in her tone as she 
whispered, ‘‘ Look as we go by this time, 
he is holding her hand.” 

Mr. Smith was a bashful man and a 
discreet one, to his honour be it said he 
did notlook. He tried onthe contrary to 
restrain his companion from going near 
them where they sat. 

** They will not mind us,” said Miss Luck 
in a tone of conviction. And she was 
right to the extent that it was not her 
presence which caused Mr. Fletcher to 
straighten himself in his chair, while a 
slight cloud of impatience crossed his face. 
A tall elderly man wrapped in a thick 
ulster with the collar turned up round his 
throat had come and stood behind them 
and said in a tentative voice as if not quite 
sure of her identity, ‘‘ Edith,” and then in 
an imperious impatient tone as she turned 
her head, ‘‘ Edith, I have been looking 
for you everywhere.” 

‘“Yes, father,” said Miss Hamilton, 
quietly. She had naturally a quiet low- 
pitched voice; when she spoke to her 
father it seemed almost suppressed. 

She said a few words to him as Mr. 
Fletcher rose and stood by with his self- 
possessed angular air and a slight look of 
expectancy. 

‘* My goodness,” said Miss Luck to her 
friend Miss van Hooten as they settled 
into their places at dinner half an hour 
later, ‘‘I saw something this afternoon. 
The ‘Solitary Girl’ has _ introduced 
‘ Steely-Eyes’ to her papa. Look, he’s 
coming in to be her chaperon at dinner. 
Time he did.” 

And they both stared eagerly at the tall 
grey-headed man who was taking his seat 
between Mr. Fletcher and Miss Hamilton. 

‘*Family freezes to Fletcher,” said 
Miss van Hooten laconically as the two 
men lit cigars together and paced the deck 
side by side. 

It was raw and wet outside that evening, 
and Miss Hamilton remained below. 
Next morning the acquaintance between 
her father and Mr. Fletcher seemed almost 
a friendship they talked together so long in 
the smoking saloon ; at least Mr. Fletcher 
talked and the elder man listened, and all 
day no one saw Miss Hamilton appear 
except at meals ; no one, that is, but Mr. 
Smith, who being as has been said a dis- 
creet young man, did not mention it. As 
a matter of fact he recognised her on deck 
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late in the evening, and would not have 
noticed her at all had not his attention 
been so forcibly drawn to her the evening 
before by Miss Luck. When he saw her 
and saw that she was talking earnestly to 
Mr. Fletcher in the shelter of the boat be- 
hind which he had himself purposed to 
take refuge from the driving mist and 
smoke his pipe, he retreated, feeling half 
inclined to apologise for his interruption. 

‘*What a curious sort of chap he is,” 
said Mr. Smith to himself, as he sat in the 
smoking saloon and puffed at his pipe and 
blinked at the electric light, ‘‘ fancy Ais 
being in love. I wonder if she really likes 
him.” 

Mr. Smith would have had no doubt on 
that score if he had remained unobserved 
and listened to her in the place where he 
came upon them behind the boat, as she 
stood with her face half buried in Mr. 
Fletcher’s ulster. 

**Oh,” she was saying again and again, 
** don’t, don’t. I am not worthy of you, 
you do not know me: you do not know 
what I am.” 

And Mr. Fletcher smiled and put a 
sheltering arm round her, and said 
** Hush.” 

But she went on. ‘‘It was wrong, I 
know it was wrong to let you know me, to 
let you be with me, but I liked you” 
(‘‘loved” putin Mr. Fletcher) ‘‘ loved you 
from the first and never thought you would 
ever come to love me. And now I feel I 
have been so horrible to let you.” 

‘* Why, darling, why ? What have you 
done that I should not?” 

‘*Nothing,” said the girl, sobbing in 
his arms, ‘‘ nothing, it was just that, I 
did nothing.” 

‘*T don’t quite understand,” he whis- 
pered, bending over her, ‘‘ perhaps I ought 
not to, perhaps I need not, perhaps 
though I had better, you shall tell me— 
tell me now.” 

‘*] will,” she said, and then trembling 
and clutching at his sleeve, ‘‘ but promise 
it will make no difference to your love.” 

And Mr. Fletcher promised; he was 
not an effusive sort of man, perhaps he 
was not capable of exhibiting deep feel- 
ing, even if he felt it; and perhaps even 
he could not help feeling that a little more 
enthusiasm, a little more softness and 
warmth in his tone, would have consoled 
her and comforted her, and made her 
almost happy. Anyhow, he bent down 
and kissed her two or three times with 
more gentleness than he had hitherto 
shown. 


‘* Not now,” she whispered, ‘‘I cannot 
tell you now. See, they are turning 
everyone out of the deck saloons, we 
ought to go below, I cannot stay on deck 
so late.” 

‘* When will you tell me ?” he asked. 

‘* To-morrow,” and she left him and 
flitted below, and along the long corridor 
and into her ‘‘ state room,” where she had 
to restrain her sobs, lest they should be 
noticed by the old French lady who shared 
it with her. There was little real solitude 
for the ‘‘ Solitary Girl” on board the 
Arcadia, \east of allin her cabin, for the 
old French lady suffered from insomnia, 
and when she did sleep talked of a 
deceased husband, or to him, with many 
ejaculations of Mon Dieu/ and inter- 
mittent snores. 

It was late the following morning, when 
Mr. Fletcher saw Miss Hamilton come on 
deck, and brought his chair and sat beside 
her. 

‘* What should we have done without 
my spare chair?” he said, ‘‘we should 
never have been uninterrupted for five 
minutes together.” 

‘* Perhaps it would have been better 
so,” she answered, but her eyes belied her 
words. 

‘* Why say so?” he asked. ‘‘ Listen, 
Edith ” (it was the first time he had used 
her Christian name, and it came out 
rather loudly with a rush), ‘‘ you said you 
had something to tell me, something which 
I ought to know. I swear to you, it shall 
make no difference, but I think there 
ought to be no secrets between us. I 
suppose,” he added, looking at her, as if 
watching the effect of his words, ‘‘it 
is something some relation of yours 
has done, some ancestor, which you 
fancy would stop me from marrying 
you.” 

‘© T did not know I had said so much,” 
she said, ‘‘ how quick-witted you are, it 
makes it so much easier.” 

He nodded, and touched her hand en- 
couragingly. 

**You have heard of the London and 
Wessex Investment Trust Company,” she 
went on. 

‘* 1 saw something in the papers about 
their being reported to be in difficulties,” 
he replied, ‘‘something about the defal- 
cations of the secretary; he must have 
been arrested the day we sailed, I read it 
in a telegram in an Irish paper some one 
brought on board at Queenstown.” 

** Poor man,” she said, ‘‘ I did not know 
that.” 
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** Do you know him ?” he asked, ‘‘ has 
he anything to do with you?” 

**Nothing. He is innocent.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ but I 
don’t quite see what he has to do with us 
then. I don’t quite understand.” 

She bent towards him over the arm of 
her chair, speaking almost in a whisper, 
‘* If it were only dark—if I had only told 
you yesterday with your arms round me,” 
she said. But he made no reply, and she 
went on, ‘‘ My father is the chairman of 
the company.” She paused, and as if he 
thought himself expected to say some- 
thing, he put in in his dry steady tone, 
**]T had a notion the name was Renshaw 
or some such name.” 

** Henshawe,” she said, correcting him, 
** we called ourselves Hamilton because 
the initial was on all our boxes. My 
father is Mr. Henshawe, you have heard 
his name in the city, he was reported to 
have got into difficulties, I don’t know how 
—was he not?” 

Mr. Fletcher shrugged his shoulders. 

**Is that any reason why I should not 
marry you ?” he asked. 

‘* Mr. Fletcher,” she said. 

** Jack,” he interpolated. 

** Jack,” she said, ‘‘ will you ever let 
me call you Jack, when you know all, 
I wonder? I wonder, dwelling upon it as 
I have done, what people would think of 
it and me ; Jack, it is true all the same my 
father is the man.” 

Mr. Fletcher nodded. ‘‘ He has robbed 
the company,” he said, ‘‘I guessed that 
soon after you began ; is that all?” 

‘* All,” she said, ‘‘all? Is not that 
enough? Do you not turn from me, 
loathe me, spurn me? No, it is not all, 
though, far from it : we are escaping from 
justice, from penal servitude, but we are 
going, and I know it, to live in luxury for 
a time at least in some new home.” 

**How?” 

** We have here with us money, bonds, 
securities of all sorts, the property of the 
Company, enough to make us rich for 
life. My father is frightened now, but he 
is not sorry for what he has done. I 
cannot betray him, I, his daughter, can 
I ? ” 

Mr. Fletcher shrugged his square 
shoulders. ‘‘I suppose not,” he said, 
‘* but I don’t quite see his game. He’s 
got the cash I know, but the bonds can be 
traced by anyone having the books of the 
company.” 

‘What are the books?” she asked, 
and went on answering her own question, 
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‘*Are they big volumes with clasps and 
strong bindings — ledgers, account- 
books ?” 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that kind of thing.” 

‘*There is father,” she said glancing 
aft to where Mr. Henshawe was settling 
into a seat, ‘“‘ fancy if he knew what we 
were talking about, fancy if he knew I 
had spoken about him as I have to you. 
He would kill me if he thought I ever 
dreamed of doing such a thing.” 

** You are very much afraid of him ?” 

She shuddered. ‘‘I love my father, I 
suppose I love him, I cannot respect, 
perhaps I fear him,” she said vaguely. 
‘** I loved my mother, but she is dead. Do 
men always grow tired of their wives 
when they have been married twenty 
years and longer and the wife has bad 
health, and is afraid of them. Shall you 
hate me in twenty years ? Perhaps you do 
now, or you will if I get to fear you.” 

‘*IT love you,” he said again, just 
stroking her hand for an instant, looking 
first to see if anyone was watching them, 
‘*can I say more here on deck ?” 

His tone was a trifle colder than his 
words, but what he had said seemed to 
satisfy her, and he was under the dis- 
advantage of possessing an unsympathetic 
voice. 

‘* Then you can still love me,’ 
in a low whisper. 

He nodded, he was evidently a man 
who faced problems boldly, and shrank 
from no revelations. 

‘*What about those books you spoke 
of?” he said leading her back to the 
subject, ‘‘ when have you seen them ?”’ 

‘*At our house once or twice,” she 
said, ‘‘ he let me know things sometimes. 
I had to help him when he fetched them 
once or twice.” 

‘* Oh, he fetched them, did he?” said 
Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘ I wonder how he got hold 
of them?” 

‘“‘He had. duplicates of every key in 
the office of the company,” she said, 
‘*and besides the secretary was ill and 
away.” 

‘‘ Then I suppose he altered the books,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘ he must be rather 
clever.” ’ 

‘*He could imitate writing so as to 
deceive the bankers,” said Miss Hen- 
shawe, ‘‘that was how he got the 
securities and things away from them.” 

‘‘Do you think they suspected him 
before he left ?” 

‘*] believe he thought some of the 
directors thought something was very 
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wrong, and were going into matters ; in 
fact, he knew they were going to employ 
a detective.” 

‘* Eh ?” said Mr. Fletcher, *‘ you heard 
they did that?” 

‘* Father found it out somehow, but of 
course they may not have begun at once 
and we got a good start,” she said. “ You 
see I talk of it as we, I half feel I am a 
thief and I know that my father is.” 

She drew her hand across her forehead 
as if her head ached. 

**Does no one know anything of this 
but you?” 

‘Father thought Rogers, our old 
butler, knew of things going on. He saw 
the books once and came into the room 
when father was talking to me, but 
father sent him out to his nephew in 
Australia.” 

‘*He would be a dangerous witness, of 
course,” said Mr. Fletcher meditatively. 
‘and the secretary,” he continued after 
a pause, ‘‘ did he help your father? ” 

‘*He knew nothing, he was ill when 
father did it,” she said, ‘‘he told me 
so. He thought I suspected something 
and to get me more in his power by 
frightening me he showed me everything 
and gave me some of them to keep for him.” 

‘* What sort of things ?” 

‘* Signatures he had forged, or prac- 
tised, the seal of the company which he 
had copied.” 

‘*Phew!” whistled Mr. Fletcher. 

‘It’s terrible for you to hear it,” she 
said, ‘‘ think what it must be to tell,” and 
encouraged by his hand she went on, ‘I 
have some of his keys, safe keys I believe, 
mixed up with mine, and bonds and bank 
notes, quite a bundle of them; I am to 
conceal them going ashore, and if any- 
thing is found it will be my fault, and my 
having them will be enough to convict me 
as well as father.” 

‘* They would not be so harsh as to do 
that,” said Mr. Fletcher, ‘if they knew 
he made you Brute,” he added eying 
his future father-in-law, Mr. Henshawe, 
sauntering up and down the deck smoking 
a cigarette. 

‘“*You must not say that,” she said, 
‘the is very kind to me sometimes, but I 
daresay he will get on very well without 
me if | leave him and—and——” 

‘*Marry me and settle out West,” said 
Mr. Fletcher. ‘* That would be all right, 
we will be married in New York if he will 
let us—shall I tell him now?” 

‘‘ Perhaps we had better wait till after 
we land,” she said, ‘‘ but do you really, 





really mean it? Will it really make no 
difference ?” 

And for the fourth time that morning 
he assured her of his love, and that 
nothing her father had ever led her into 
doing would make the slightest difference 
to it. 

‘* I have plenty in my past too,” he said, 
** that I must tell you of some day.” 

**Can’t you tell me now?” she said. 
The idea of his past also not being spotless 
seemed to create a bond between them, 
and reassure her. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps it would make 
me as doubtful of you if I told you as you 
seem to be of me. But about these 
papers, where are they ?” 

‘*] have my share in a box,” she said, 
‘* with all my clothes and things, some are 
in the lining of my trunk and under a false 
bottom father had fitted to it, some I shall 
wear under my clothes, but the Custom 
House officials are fearfully strict are they 
not ?” 

‘* Dreadful,” he said, ‘‘ but I think I 
have a plan. I have crossed before many 
times and I know one of the Custom 
House officials well ; he would do a good 
deal for me, can’t I take your box through 
as mine ?” 

‘* But father—” she said. 

‘*Tell your father you said they were 
dress stuffs you wanted to smuggle and I 
said I would do the trick for you. By 
Jove, they are getting ready to signal for 
a pilot, they must have sighted a sail,” 
and Mr. Fletcher was off to help to get up 
a sweepstake or a pool to be won by the 
lucky drawer of the pilot’s number. The 
only social intercourse Mr. Fletcher had 
had with any of his fellow passengers 
besides Miss Henshawe had been over the 
daily ‘‘ pool” on the ship’s run. Perhaps 
he did not mind that, as it brought him 
chiefly in contact with the men in the 
smoking saloon. He had gained their 
respect too by winning on more than one 
occasion, which might be luck and might 
be science. They were ‘ auction-pools,” 
a purely American institution, and Mr. 
Fletcher had shown wonderful judgment 
in purchasing the numbers which others 
had drawn. The ‘‘ sweep” over the 
pilot’s number was an ordinary English 
lottery and Miss Hamilton won with a 
ticket Mr. Fletcher had bought for her, he 
brought her the money after the pilot had 
come on board. 

‘*] spoke to father,” she said, ‘‘ about 
your offer to take my box ashore, he says 
it will not do.” 
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Mr. Fletcher looked disappointed. 

** Do you know I really think he thought 
you wanted to steal it?” Mr. Fletcher 
smiled grimly, and she looked as near 
being amazed as she had looked for days, 
but she was very pale and anxious-looking 
when the smile passed away. 

‘*I can see he is getting very frightened,” 
she said, ‘‘and so am I. He wants me 
to separate from him very soon after we 
land—Oh, Jack, will you take care of 
me?” 

** Pll arrange for everything as soon as 
I can, dearest,” he said hurriedly, ‘‘ but 
what does he mean, what’s his game ?”’ 

‘*He says the directors before we left 
were putting everything in the hands of a 
detective, as I told you; not a police 
detective, a private man, Finacane, do you 
know him ?” 

‘“*T know him—yes I do,” said Mr. 
Fletcher frowning, ‘‘I know him by 
name, he will do no good.” 

‘Why not? he is one of the cleverest 
men in London father says. He may 
have found out where we have gone and 
telegraphed.” 

‘‘Hang Finacane,” said Mr. Fletcher 
again, ‘‘ he’s no use, don’t be frightened 
about him.” 

‘I am very frightened,” she said. 
‘*Father wanted me to find out a very 
small hotel to go to.” 

‘* You had better go to a big one, you 
are more likely to escape notice,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, and next minute he was singing 
the praises of the Brevoort House to her 
father, wholooked more grim and saturnine 
than ever ; and restlessly chewed the end 
of his cigar. He was glad however in 
his protestations of gratitude next day 
for Mr. Fletcher’s assistance in passing 
the customs. 

**] see you know the ropes,” he said, 
**come and see us ina day or two and dine 
with us if you have nothing better to do,” 
which Mr. Fletcher said he would do; he 
was going to a humbler hotel himself not 
far off. 

‘*Not mentioning,” as Miss Lorania 
Luck said to Miss van Hooten as they 
parted, ‘‘that he is going to meet the 
‘Solitary Girl’ on Washington Square 
this evening at five; ‘nice quiet place 
Washington Square,’ he says, ‘ and close 
by,’ that was why he recommended the 
Brevoort House.” 

And sure enough Mr. Jack Fletcher and 
Edith Henshawe sat for an hour and a 
half on a seat in the square and talked. 
There was much in what they saw to 
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interest her; a negro or a Chinaman 
shuffling past reminded her that she was 
in a new world, and that in that world 
was to be her home. And he seemed to 
have so much to say though he had only 
left her a few hours before, and he took 
as much interest in every little thing and 
in pointing it out to her as any lover 
could; quite minute details of the new 
life. A small boy munching a rosy slice of 
water-melon, a little girl chewing a 
‘*gum,” and the distant tinkle of a tram- 
way bell or the rumble of a train in the 
neighbouring ‘‘ elevated” railway all in 
the baking air of a hot day in New York. 
And it was hot ; it would have been cooler 
in the hotel, but he would not hear of her 
returning there and disturbing her father 
on the first day after his arrival, and it 
was six o’clock when he parted from 
her on the steps of the big white hotel. 

‘* How they stare at an English girl,” 
she thought as she entered the lift and 
hurried along the corridor to her own 
room, wondering also where her father 
was and where he meant to dine. 

Then she entered ‘her room and her 
heart stood still. A few dresses and 
articles of wearing apparel lay on the bed 
in confusion, everything else was gone, 
her dressing bag, her trunks, everything. 
She needed no one to tell her what had 
happened. 

‘* Your pa said you were to come and 
see him if you could, he said so.” A very 
minute boy employed on some duty or 
other in the big hotel stood at her elbow, 
piped out his message and fled before she 
could question him, but one of the hotel 
officials in the office downstairs had more 
to tell her. The New York lawyer who 
was intrusted with the necessary steps 
for obtaining her father’s extradition to 
England had left word that such of her 
things as on further search proved to 
have no connection with the case would be 
returned at an early date. 

To his office she thought it best to go 
at once, half dazed as she was, to find out 
if he could empower her in any way 
to see her father, and she drove there 
in a fly—it emptied her purse to pay 
for it. 

And she went alone. If she had only had 
Jack to be with her and strengthen her 
with his presence, her despair would have 
been less ; but he had never mentioned 
where he was staying and if she had 
waited till he came to meet her in the 
morning time would have been lost. And 
she had always contemplated the possi- 
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bility of her father being taken, and 
regarded it with less despair since she 
knew she had Jack’s help to fall back 
upon. She would return to England and 
see the last of her father and then return 
to Jack. 

It was late at the office to which she 
had been directed, and the lift man had 
gone home, but she tramped up a long 
flight of stairs and found a clerk waiting 
also to go home, but his master was still 
there, engaged with some one ; it was too 
late for him to see any one else that 
evening. 

‘“*At any rate can you take my name 
in?” 


He nodded rather discouragingly. 

‘“Miss Hamilton,” she said, then 
correcting herself and reddening as the 
clerk’s interest awakened, ** Miss 
Henshawe.” 


But there was no need for her to be 
announced, a door opened beyond the 
outer office where they stood and a voice 
with some slight American intonation 





said outside in the corridor, *‘ Good night, 
Mr. Finacane.” 

She started and stepped forward to 
intercept the man who had hunted down 
her father, with some vague idea that he 
might have powers that others had not, 
that he would be the man who could 
tell her the worst that was known. 

A tall square-shouldered man passed 


‘the doorway and she gave a slight cry, 


which made him turn towards her, then 
she said one word, ‘‘Jack!” and the 
truth was driven home to her brain and 
she fell fainting at his feet. 

She never saw him again. She stood 
alone on the Cunard wharf when the 
Arcadia steamed out on her return 
voyage. She had seen her father taken on 
board between two men and she knew he 
must be there somewhere, but she was 
thankful not to see him. That night she 
came back to the same spot, it was the 
only way to the water side she knew, and 
in the waters of the Hudson ended the 
loneliness of the Solitary Girl. 
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PROLOGUE. 


THE LAST GUN 


BHAT had been in the 

cool grey of that 
summer morning a 
dewy country lane, 
marked only by a 
few waggon tracks 
“that never en- 
croached upon its 
grassy border, and 
indented only by 
the faint footprints of a crossing fox or 
coon, was now, before high noon, already 
crushed, beaten down, and trampled out of 
all semblance of its former graciousness. 
The heavy springless jolt of gun carriage 
and caisson had cut deeply through the 
middle track; the hoofs of crowding 
cavalry had struck down and shredded the 
wayside vines and bushes to bury them 
under a cloud of following dust, and the 
short, plunging double quick of infantry 
had trodden out this hideous ruin into one 
dusty level chaos. Along that rudely 
widened highway useless muskets, torn 
accoutrements, knapsacks, caps and 
articles of clothing were scattered, with 
here and there the larger wrecks of 
broken-dadwn waggons, roughly thrown 
aside into the ditch to make way for the 
living current. For two hours the greater 
part of an Army Corps had passed and 
repassed that way, but, coming or going, 
always with faces turned eagerly towards 
an open slope on the right which ran 
parallel to the lane. And yet nothing 
was to be seen there. For two hours a 
grey and bluish cloud, rent and shaken 
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with explosion after explosion, but always 
closing and thickening after each dis- 
charge, was all that had met their eyes. 
Nevertheless, into this ominous cloud solid 
moving masses of men in grey or blue 
had that morning melted away, or emerged 
from it only as scattered fragments that 
crept, crawled, ran or clung together in 
groups, to be followed and overtaken in 
the rolling vapour. 

But for the last half hour the desolated 
track had stretched empty and deserted. 
While there was no cessation of the rat- 
tling, crackling and detonations on the 
fateful slope beyond, it had still been silent. 
Once or twice it had been crossed by 
timid, hurrying wings, and frightened and 
hesitating little feet, or later by skulkers 
and stragglers from the main column who 
were tempted to enter it from the hedges 
and bushes where they had been creeping 
and hiding. Suddenly a prolonged yell 
from the hidden slope beyond—the nearest 
sound that had yet been heard from that 
ominous distance—sent them to cover 
again. It was followed by the furious 
galloping ef horses in the lane, and a 
handsome, red-capped officer, accompanied 
by an orderly, dashed down the track, 
wheeled, leaped the hedge, rode out on 
the slope and halted. In another instant 
a cloud of, dust came whirling down the 
lane after him. Out of it strained the 
heavy shoulders and tightened chain-traces 
of six frantic horses dragging the swaying 
gun that in this tempest of motion alone 
seemed passive and helpless with an awful 
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foreknowledge of its power. As in obe- 
dience to a signal from the officer they 
crashed through the hedge after him, a 
sudden jolt threw an artilleryman from the 
limber before the wheel. A driver glanced 
back on the tense chain and hesitated. 
‘*Go on!” yelled the prostrate man, and 
the wheel went over him. Another and 


another gun followed out of the dust cloud, 
until the whole battery had deployed on 
Before the drifting dust had 
the falling back of the 


the slope. 
fairly settled, 
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along the lane hid even the slope from 
view. 

The yelling had ceased, but the grinding 
and rattling heard through the detonation 
of cannon came nearer still, and suddenly 
there was a shower of leaves and twigs 
from the lower branches of a chestnut tree 
near the broken hedge. As the smoke 
thinned again a rising and falling medley 
of flapping hats, tossing horses’ heads and 
shining steel appeared for an instant, ad- 
vancing tumultuously up the slope. But 


‘©THE OFFICER PICKED IT UP WITH A STRANGE FEELING.” 


panting horses with their drivers gave a 
momentary glimpse of the nearest gun 
already in position and of the four erect 
figures beside it. The yell that seemed 
to have evoked this sudden apparition 
again sounded nearer; a blinding flash 
broke from the gun, which was instantly 
hidden by the closing group around it, 
and a deafening crash with the high ring- 
ing of metal ran down the lane. A column 
of white, woolly smoke arose as another 
flash broke beside it. This was quickly 
followed by another and another, with a 
response from the gun first fired, until the 
whole slope shook and thundered. And 
the smoke, no longer white and woolly, 
but darkening and thickening as with un- 
burnt grains of gunpowder, mingled into 
the one ominous vapour, and driving 


the apparition was as instantly cloven by 
flame from the two nearest guns, and 
went down in a gush of smoke and roar 
of sound. So level was the delivery and 
so close the impact, that a space seemed 
suddenly cleared between, in which the 
whirling of the shattered remnants of the 
charging cavalry was distinctly seen, and 
the shouts and oaths of the inextricably 
struggling mass became plain and articu- ~ 
late. Then a gunner serving the nearest 
piece suddenly dropped his swab and seized 
a carbine, for out of the whirling confusion 
before them a single rider was seen gallop- 
ing furiously towards the gun. 

The red-capped young officer rode for- 
ward and knocked up the gunner’s weapon 
with his sword. For in that rapid glance 
he had seen that the rider’s reins were 
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hanging loosely on the neck of his horse, 
who was still dashing forwards with the 
frantic impetus of the charge, and that 
the youthful figure of the rider—wearing 
the stripes of a lieutenant—although still 
erect, exercised no control over the animal. 
The face was boyish, blonde and ghastly ; 
the eyes were set and glassy. It seemed 
as if Death itself were charging the gun. 

Within a few feet of it the horse swerved 
before a brandished rammer, and striking 
the cheeks of the gun carriage pitched his 
inanimate rider across the gun. The hot 
blood of the dead man smoked on the 
hotter brass with the reek of the shambles, 
and bespattered the hand of the gunner 
who still mechanically served the vent. 
As they lifted the dead body down the 
order came to ‘‘cease firing.” For the 
yells from below had ceased too; the 
rattling and grinding was receding with 
the smoke further to the left. The 
ominous central cloud parted for a brief 
moment and showed the unexpected sun 
glittering down the slope upon a near and 
peaceful river. 

The young artillery officer had dis- 
mounted and was now gently examining 
the dead ‘man. His breast had been 
crushed by a fragment of shell ; he must 
have died instantly. The same missile 
had cut the chain of a locket which slipped 
from his opened coat. The officer picked 
it up with a strange feeling—perhaps 
because he was conscious himself of 
wearing a similar one ; perhaps because it 
might give him some clue to the man’s 
identity. It contained only the photograph 
of a pretty girl, a tendril of fair hair, and 
the word ‘‘Sally.” In the breast pocket 
was a sealed letter with the inscription, 
‘* For Miss Sally Dows To be delivered 
if I fall by the mudsill’s hand.” A faint 
smile came over the officer’s face ; he was 
about to hand the articles to a sergeant, 
but changed his mind and put them in his 
pocket. ‘ 

Meantime the lane and woods beyond, 
and even the slope itself were crowding 
with supports and waiting troops. His 
own battery was still unlimbered waiting 
orders. There was a slight commotion in 
the lane. . ; 

‘Very well done, captain. 
taken and gallantly held.” 

It was the voice of a general officer 
passing with his staff. There was a note 
of pleasant relief in its tone,’ and the 
middle-aged, care-drawn face of its owner 
was relaxed in a paternal smile. The 
young captain flushed with pleasure. 


Smartly 


** And you seem to have had close work 
too,” added the general, pointing to the 
dead man. 

The young officer hurriedly explained. 
The general nodded, saluted, and passed 
on. But a youthful aide airily lingered. 

‘*The old man’s feeling good, Court- 
land,” he said. ‘‘ We've rolled ’em up all 
along the line. It’s all over now. In point 
of fact 1 reckon you’ve fired the last round 
in this particular fratricidal engagement.” 

The last round! Courtland remained 
silent, looking abstractedly at the man it 
had crushed and broken at his feet. 

‘*And I shouldn’t wonder if you got 
your gold leaf for to-day’s work. But 
who’s your sunny southern friend here ? ” 
he added, following his companion’s eyes. 

Courtland repeated his story a little 
more seriously, which however failed to 
subdue the young aide’s levity. ‘‘So he 
concluded to stop over,” he interrupted 
cheerfully. ‘‘ But,’’ looking at the letter 
and photograph, ‘‘I say—look here! 
‘Sally Dows’? Why, there was another 
man picked up yesterday with a letter to 
the same girl! Doe Murphy has it. And, 
by Jove! the same picture too!—eh? I 
say, Saliy must have gathered in the boys, 
and raked down the whole pile! Look 
here, Courty! you might get Doe Murphy’s 
letter and hunt her up when this cruel 
war is over. Say you're ‘ fulfilling a sacred 


trust!’ See? Good idea, old man! 
Ta-ta!” and he trotted quickly after his 
superior. 


Courtland remained with the letter and 
photograph in his hand, gazing abstract- 
edly after him. The smoke had rolled 
quite away from the fields on the left, but 
still hung heavily down the south on the 
heels of the flying cavalry. A long bugle 
call swelled up musically from below. 
The freed sun caught the white flags of 
two field hospitals in the woods and 
glanced tranquilly on the broad, cypress- 
fringed, lazy-flowing and cruel but beauti- 
ful southern river, which had all unseen 
crept so smilingly that morning through 
the very heart of the battle. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE two o’clock express from Redlands 
to Forestville, Georgia, had been proceed- 
ing with the languid placidity of the river 
whose banks it skirted for more than 
two hours.~ But unlike the river it had 
stopped frequently ; sometimes at recog- 
nised stations and villages, sometimes at 
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the apparition of straw-hatted and linen- 
coated natives in the solitude of pine 
woods, where, after a decent interval of 
cheery conversation with the conductor 
and engineer, it either took the stranger 
on board, or relieved him of his parcel, 
letter, basket, or even the vocal message 
with§ which he was charged. Much of 
the way lay through pine-barren and 
swampy woods which had never been 
cleared or cultivated ; much through de- 
cayed settlements and ruined villages 
that had remained unchanged since the 
War of the Rebellion now three years 
past. There were vestiges of the sever- 
ity of a former military occupation; the 
blackened timbers of railway bridges still 
unrepaired ; and along the line of a certain 
memorable march sections of iron rails 
taken from the torn-up track, roasted in 
bonfires and bent while red-hot around 
the trunks of trees, were still to be seen. 
These mementoes of defeat seemed to 
excite neither revenge nor the energy to 
remove them ; the dull apathy which had 
succeeded the days of hysterical passion 
and convulsion still lingered; even the 
slow improvement that could be detected 
was marked by the languor of convales- 
cence. The helplessness of a race, hitherto 
dependent upon certain barbaric conditions 
or political place and power, unskilled in 
invention, and suddenly confronted with 
the necessity of personal labour, was 
visible everywhere. Eyes that but three 
short years before had turned vindictively 
to the North, now gazed wistfully to that 
quarter for help and direction. They 
scanned eagerly the faces of their ener- 
getic and prosperous neighbours — and 
quondam foes— upon the verandahs of 
southern hotels and the decks of southern 
steamboats, and were even now watching 
from a group in the woods the windows of 
the halted train, where the faces appeared 
of two men of manifestly different types, 
but still alien to the country in dress, 
features, and accent. 

Two negroes were slowly loading the 
engine tender from a wood pile. The rich 
brown smoke of turpentine knots was 
filling the train with its stinging fragrance. 
The elder of the two northern passengers, 
with sharp New England angles in his 
face, impatiently glanced at his watgh. 

** Of all created shiftlessness, t}ifs beats 
everything! Why couldn’t we hgWe taken 
in enough wood to last the#ten miles 
further to the terminus when we last 
stopped? And why in thunder, with all 
this firing up, can’t we go faster?” 
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The younger passenger, whose quiet, 
well-bred face seemed to indicate more 
discipline of character, smiled. 

“If you really wish to know—and as 
we've only ten miles further to go—l’ll 
show you why. Come with me.” 

He led the way through the car to the 
platform and leaped down. Then he 
pointed significantly to the rails below 
them. His companion started. The 
metal was scaling off in thin strips from 
the rails, and in some places its thickness 
had been reduced a quarter of an inch, 
while in others the projecting edges were 
torn off, or hanging in iron shreds, so 
that the wheels actually ran on the narrow 
central strip. It seemed marvellous that 
the train could keep the track. 4 

** Vow you know why we don’t go’more. 
than five miles an hour, and—are thankf 
that we don’t,” said the younger travellér 
quietly. j 

‘** But this is disgraceful !—criminal !” 
ejaculated the other nervously. 

‘** Not at their rate of speed,” returned 
the younger man. ‘‘ The crime would be 
in going faster. And now you can under- 
stand why a good deal of the other pro- 
gress in this State is obliged to go as 
slowly over their equally decaying and 
rotten foundations. You can’t rush things 
here as we do in the north.” 

The other passcnger shrugged his 
shoulders as they remounted the platform, 
and the train moved on. It was not the 
first time that the two fellow travellers 
had differed, although their mission was 
acommon one. The elder, Mr. Cyrus 
Drummond, was the vice-president of a 
large northern land and mill company, 
which had bought extensive tracts of land 
in Georgia, and the younger, Colonel 
Courtland, was the consulting surveyor 
and engineer for the company. Drum- 
mond’s opinions were a good deal affected 
by sectional prejudice, and a self-satisfied 
/and righteous ignorance of the actual con- 
ditions and limitations of the people with 
whom he was to deal; while the younger 
man, who had served through the war with 
distinction, retained a soldier’s respect and 
esteem for his late antagonists, with a 
conscientious and thoughtful observation 
of their character. Although he had re- 
signed from the army, the fact that he 
had previously graduated at West Point 
with high honours had given him prefer- 
ment in this technical appointment, and 
his knowledge of the country and its 
people made him 4 valuable counseller. 
And it was a fact that the country people 
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had preferred this soldier with whom 
they had once personally grappled, to 
the capitalist they had never known 
during the struggle. 

The train rolled slowly through the 
woods, so slowly that the fragrant pine 
smoke from the engine still hung round 
the windows of the cars. Gradually the 
‘‘clearings”’ became larger; they saw 
the distant white wooden colonnades of 
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THE ARGUMENT IN THE TRAIN, 


some planter’s house, looking still opulent 
and pretentious, although the fence of its 
enclosure had broken gaps, and the gate 
sagged on its single hinge. 

Mr. Drummond sniffed at this damning 
record of neglect and indifference. ‘‘Even 
ifthey were ruined, they might still have 
spent a few cents for nails and slates to 
enable them to look decent before folks, 
and not parade their poverty before their 
neighbours,” he said. 

‘* But that’s just where you misunder- 
stand them, Drummond,” said Courtland, 
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smiling. ‘‘ They have no reason to keep 
up an attitude towards their neighbours, 
who still know them as ‘Squire’ so and 
so, ‘Colonel’ this and that, and the 
‘ Judge,’— owners of their vast but crippled 
estates. They are not ashamed of being 
poor, which is an accident.” 

‘*But they are of working, which is 
deliberation,” interrupted Drummond. 
‘* They are ashamed to mend their fences 
themselves now that they 
have no slaves to do it for 
them.” 

‘*T doubt very much if 
some of them know how 
to drive a nail, for the 
matter of that,” said 
Courtland, still good hu- 
mouredly, ‘‘ but that’s the 
fault of a system older 
than themselves, which 
the founders of the Re- 
public retained. We can- 
not give them experience 
in their new condition in 
one day, and in fact, 
Drummond, I am_ very 
much atraid that for our 
purposes—and I honestly 
believe for their good—we 
must help to keep them 
for the present as they 
are.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Drum- 
mond, sarcastically, ‘‘ you 
would like to reinstate 
slavery?” 

‘*No. But I should like 
to reinstate the master. 
And not for Ais sake alone, 
but for freedom’s sake and 
ours. To be plain: since 
I have taken up this mat- 
ter for the company, I 
have satisfied myself from 
personal observation that 
the negro — even more 
than his master—cannot 
handle his new condition. He is ac- 
customed to his old traditional task- 
master, and I doubt if he will work fairly 
for any other—particularly for those who 
don’t understand him. Don’t mistake 
me :—I don’t propose to go back to the 
whip ; to that brutal institution, the irre- 
sponsible overseer; to the buying and 
selling, and separation of the family, nor 
any of the old wrongs; but I propose to 
make the old master our overseer and re- 
sponsible to ws. He is not a fool, and has 


already learned that it is more profitable 
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to pay wages to his old slaves and have 
the power of dismissal, like any other em- 
ployer, than be obliged under the old 
system of enforced labour and life ser- 
vitude, to undergo the cost of maintaining 
incompetence and idleness. The old sen- 
timent of slave-owning has disappeared 
before natural common sense and sel- 
fishness. I am satis- 


fied that by some \, 


such process as this 
utilising of the old 
master and the new 
freedom, we will be 
better able to culti- 
vate our lands than 
by buying up their 
estates, and setting 
the old owners adrift 
with a little money 
in their pockets as 
an idle, discontented 
class to revive old 
political dogmas, 
and foment new 
issues, or perhaps 
set up a danger- 
ous opposition to 
us.” 

**You don’t mean 
to say that those in- 
fernal niggers would 
give the preference 
to their old oppres- 
sors?” 

‘¢ Dollar for dollar 
in wages—yes ! And 
why shouldn’t they ? 
Their old masters 
understand them 
better — and treat 
them generally bet- 
ter. They know our 
interest in them is 
only an _ abstract 
sentiment, not a real 
liking. We show it 
at every turn. But 
we are nearing Red- 
lands, and Major 
Reed will, I have no 
doubt, corroborate my impressions. He 
insists upon our staying at his house, 
although’ the poor old fellow, I ima- 
gine, can ill afford to entertain com- 
pany. But he will be offended if we 
refuse.” 

“* He is a friend of yours, then?” asked 
Drummond. 

‘** I fought against his division at Stony 
Creek,” said Courtland, grimly. ‘‘ He 
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never tires of talking of it to me—so I 
suppose I am.” 

A few moments later the train glided 
beside the Redland platform. As the two 
travellers descended a hand was laid on 
Courtland’s shoulder, and a stout figure 
in the blackest and shiniest of alpaca 
jackets, and the whitest and broadest of 
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**GLAD TO SEE YO’, CUN’NEL.” 


Panama hats, welcomed him. ‘‘ Glad to 
see yo’, cun’nel. I reckoned I’d waltz 
over and bring along the boy,” pointing 
to a grizzled negro servant of sixty who 
was bowing before them, ‘‘to tote yo’r 
things over instead of using a hack. I 
haven’t run much on horseflesh since the 
wah—ha!ha! What / didn’t use up for 
remounts I reckon yo’r commissary gob- 
bled up with the other live stock, eh?” 
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He laughed heartily, as if the recollections 
were purely humorous, and again clapped 
Courtland on the back. 

‘*Let me introduce my friend, Mr. 
Drummond, Major Reed,” said Courtland, 
smiling. 

‘* Yo’ were in the wah, sir ?” 

** No—I—” returned Drummond hesi- 
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tating, he knew not why, and angry at his 
own embarrassment. 

‘*Mr. Drummond, the vice-president of 
the company,” interposed Courtland cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ was engaged in furnishing to us 
the sinews of war.” 

Major Reed bowed a little more formally. 
‘*Most of us heah, sir, were in the wah 
some time or other, and if you gentlemen 
will honah me by joining in a social glass 
at the hotel across the way, I'll introduce 
you to Captain Prendergast, who left a leg 
at Fair Oaks.” Drummond would have 


declined, but a significant pressure on his 
arm from Courtland changed his determi- 
nation. He followed them to the hotel 
and into the presence of the one-legged 
warrior (who turned out to be the landlord 
and bar-keeper), to whom Courtland was 
hilariously introduced by Major Reed as 
‘**the man, sir, who had pounded my divi- 
sion for three hours at Stony Creek !” 

Major Reed’s house was but a few 
minutes’ walk down the dusty lane, and 
was presently heralded by the baying of 
three or four foxhounds, and foreshadowed 
by a dilapidated condition of picket-fence 
and stuccoed gate front. Beyond it 
stretched the wooden Doric columns of 
the usual southern mansion, dimly seen 
through the broad leaves of the horse 
chestnut-trees that shaded it. There were 
the usual listless black shadows haunting 
the verandah and outer offices—former 
slaves and still attached house-servants, 
arrested like lizards in breathless attitudes 
at the approach of strange footsteps, and 
still holding the brush, broom, duster or 
home implement they had been lazily using, 
in their fixed hands. From the doorway of 
the detached kitchen, connected by a 
gallery to the wing of the mansion, ‘‘ Aunt 
Martha,” the cook, gazed also with a 
saucepan clasped to her bosom, and her 
revolving hand with the scrubbing cloth 
in it apparently stopped on a dead 
centre. 

Drummond, whose gorge had risen at 
these evidences of hopeless incapacity and 
utter shiftlessness, was not relieved by the 
presence of Mrs. Reed—a soured, dis- 
appointed woman of forty, who still carried 
in her small dark eyes and thin handsome 
lips something of the bitterness and an- 
tagonism of the typical ‘‘ southern rights ” 
woman ; nor of her two daughters, Octavia 
and Augusta, whose languid atrabilious- 
ness seemed a part of the mourning they 
still wore. The optimistic gallantry and 
good fellowship of the major appeared the 
more remarkable by contrast with his 
cypress - shadowed family, and_ their 
venomous possibilities. Perhaps there 
might have been a light vein of southern 
insincerity in his good humour. ‘‘ Paw,” 
said Miss Octavia, with gloomy confidence 
to Courtland, but with a pretty curl of the 
hereditary lip, ‘‘is about the only ‘ recon- 
structed’ one of the entire family. We 
don’t make ’em much about yer. But I’d 
advise yo’ friend, Mr. Drummond, if he’s 
coming here carpet-begging, not to trust 
too much to paw’s ‘reconstruction.’ It 
won’t wash.”” But when Courtland hast- 
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ened to assure her that Drummond was not 
a ‘‘carpet-beggar,” was not only free 
from any of the political intrigue implied 
under that baleful title, but was a wealthy 
northern capitalist simply seeking invest- 
ment, the young lady was scarcely more 
hopeful. ‘‘I suppose he reckons to pay 
paw for those niggers yo’ stole?” she 
suggested with gloomy sarcasm. 

‘*No,” said Courtland, smiling; ‘‘ but 
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what if he reckoned to pay those niggers 
for working for your father and him?” 
‘‘If paw is going into trading business 
with him ; if Major Reed—a so’th’n gen- 
tleman—is going to keep shop, he ain’t 
such a fool as to believe niggers will work 
when they ain’t obliged to. That's been 
tried over at Mirandy Dows’s, not five 


miles from here, and the niggers are half 


the time hangin’ round here takin’ holiday. 
She put up new quarters for ’em, and 
tried to make ’em eat together at a long 
table like those low-down folks up north, 





and did away with their cabins and their 
melon patches, and allowed it would get 
’em out of lying round too much, and 
wanted ’em to work over-time and get mo’ 
pay. And the result was that she and her 
niece, and a lot of poor whites, Irish and 
Scotch, that she had to- pick up ‘ long the 
river,’ do all the work. And her niece 
Sally was mo’ than half Union woman 
during the wah, and up to all no’th’n 
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MARRIED?” HE ASKED. 


tricks and dodges, and swearin’ by them ; 
and yet, for all that—the thing won't 
work.” 

‘But isn’t that partly the reason? 
Isn’t her failure a great deal due to this 
lack of sympathy from her neighbours ? 
Discontent is easily sown, and the negro 
is still weighted down by superstition ; the 
Fifteenth Amendment did not quite knock 
off aii his chains.” 

‘* Yes, but that is nothing to Aer. For 
if there ever was a person in this world 
who reckoned she was just born to manage 

D 
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everything and everybody, it is Sally 
Dows!” 

**Sally Dows!” repeated Courtland, 
with a slight start. 

** Yes, Sally Dows, of Pineville.” 

** You say she was half Union, but did 
she have any relations or—or—friends— 
in the war—on your side? Any—who— 
were killed in battle ?” 

‘* They were all killed, I reckon,” re- 
turned Miss Reed darkly. ‘‘ There was 
her cousin, Jule Jeffcourt, shot in the 
cemetery with her beau, who they say 
was Sally’s too; there was Chet Brooks 
and Joyce Masterton, who were both gone 
on her and both killed too ; and there was 
old Captain Dows himself, who never 
lifted his head again after Richmond was 
taken, and drank himself to death. It 
wasn’t considered healthy to be Miss 
Sally’s relation in those times, or to be 
even wantin’ to be one.” 

Colonel Courtland did not reply. The 
face of the dead young officer coming 
towards him out of the blue smoke rose as 
vividly as on that memorable. day. The 
picture and letter he had taken from the 
dead man’s breast, which he had retained 
ever since; the romantic and fruitless 


quest he had made for the fair original in 
after days; and the strange and fateful 
interest in her which had grown up in 
his heart since then, he now knew had 
only been lulled to sleep in the busy pre- 
occupation of the last six months, for it 
all came back to him with redoubled force. 
His present mission and its practical ob- 
ject, his honest zeal in its pursuit, and 
the cautious skill and experience he had 
brought to it, all seemed to be sudden- 
ly displaced by this romantic and un- 
real fantasy. Oddly enough it appeared 
now to be the only reality in his life, 
the rest was an incoherent, purposeless 
dream. 

‘*Is—-is— Miss Sally married?’’ he 
asked, collecting himself with an effort. 

‘*Married? Yes, to that farm of her 
aunt’s! I reckon that’s the only thing 
she cares for.” 

Courtland looked up, recovering his 
usual cheerful calm. ‘‘ Well, I think 
that after luncheon I’ll pay my respects 
to her family! From what you have just 
told me the farm is certainly an experi- 
ment worth seeing. I suppose your father 
will have no objection to give me a letter 
to Miss Dows?” 


(To be continued.) 
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BEARDS AND NO BEARDS 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


Illustrated by JOSEPH GREGO. 





HAVING, De Quincey 
used to say, was a 
grand difficulty. He 
allowed his beard to 
grow, not as some 
men do, because it 
kept him out of many 
a painful ‘‘ scrape,” 
but simply because he 
could not be troubled shaving himself. 
Southey belonged aiso to the class who, 
with Leigh Hunt, look upon shaving 
as a ‘‘villainous and unnecessary cus- 
tom.” And yet he tells us that if he could 
boast of a beard, he ‘‘ would cherish it as 
the Cid Campeador did his, for my pleas- 
ure.” He would regale it on a summer’s 
day with rose-water, and without making 
it an idol, he would sometimes offer 
incense to it with a pastile or with lavender 
and sugar. Hischildren, when they were 
young enough for such blandishments, 
would delight to comb and stroke and curl 
it, and his grandchildren in turn would 
succeed to the same course of mutual 
endearment. But Southey probably em- 
ployed the razor as Cervantes advised in 
the case of Sancho—in order to secure 
a comely appearance. Or perhaps, like 
Martin Luther, he believed in the intimate 
connection between shaving and sin— 
believed that the beard is ingrained in 
man like evil itself: that neither can be 
eradicated, but that both must be resisted 
and unceasingly cut down. 

Such a notion is not likely to have ever 
entered into the head of the historian of 
England, who as a rule mortified the flesh 
by shaving himself. When Macaulay went 


to a barber, and after an easy shave asked 
what he had to pay, the shaver replied, 
‘* Just what you generally give the man 
who shaves you, sir.” ‘‘I generally give 
him,” said the historian, ‘‘a couple of 
cuts on each cheek.” Some men are 
not so niggardly to themselves, and these 
are probably the cynics who look upon 
the beard as the penalty incurred by the 
eating of the forbidden fruit. And this is 
a theory that is at least plausible, for the 
daily labour of rooting out the martial 
growth that fringes the cheek of the genus 
homo, is a labour in which the sweat of 
the brow is not altogether unfamiliar, 
while even the tears have been known to 
flow as from a heart ‘‘ bowed down be- 
neath a load of sin.” It is certainly 
disquieting to think that Eve may be at 
the bottom of that twenty-seven feet of 
hirsute stubble which the German scientist 
calculates that a man has mowed down 
by the time he is eighty! But there is 
the other theory, favoured by the disciples 
of Darwin, that the beard is merely the 
survival of a primitive decoration. Man, 
according to this view, was originally as 
hairy as the opossum itself, but as he 
rolled down the ages, he wore the hair 
off in patches by sleeping on his sides and 
sitting against a tree. Of course the hair 
of the dog is not worn off in this way, 
but a great theory is not to be set aside 
by an objection so trifling. By and by our 
ancestors ‘‘awoke to the consciousness 
that they were patchy and spotty,” and 
resolving to ‘‘ live down ” all hair that was 
not ornamental, they, with remarkable 
unanimity, seem to have fixed on the eye- 
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brows, the moustache, and—unfortun- 
ately, as the self-scrapers mostly think— 
the beard as being all that was worth 
preserving of the primitive covering. 


This is a view of the matter that may be 
pleasing enough to the Darwinian disciple 
who never lifts the razor against himself, 
but those whose fate it is to begin the 
duties of the day by scraping their chins 
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Henry IV. From the effigy at Canterbury. 

may be excused if they reject it in favour 
of the more likely theory that the beard is 
one of the punishments entailed on man 
with the curse of toil. The one theory, 
it is true, may be less scientific than the 
other, but then what mortal man thinks of 
science while he is shaving ? 

The mental eye of the beard historian 
has certainly a very fine field to scan—a 
vista of beards, broad, pointed, and stub- 
bled. If one were to begin on the 
history, he would probably lead off with 
a definition, in which he might or might 
not be assisted by the old Latin author 
who thus quaintly queried and answered : 
‘* What is a beard? Hair. And what is 
hair? <A beard,” which reminds one of 
Punch's ** What is matter? Never mind. 





What is mind? No matter.” A clearer 
i de ree 
Maal JA 


From the Triumph of the 
Emperor Maximilian I., 
1517-19. 


Gaspar Conde, Duque de 
Olivares, Prime Minister to 
Philip 1V., died 1645. 


definition would be that of the lecturer who 
said of the beard that ‘‘in its full extent 
it comprehends all hair visible on the coun- 
tenance below the eyes, naturally growing 
down the sides of the face, crossing the 
cheeks by an inverted arch, fringing the 
upper and lower lips, covering the chin 
above and below, and hanging down in 
front of the neck and throat—moustaches 
and whiskers being merely parts of a 
general whole.” This would be compre- 
hensive enough to go on with, although 
the present day young man, whose delight 
is in the upward curl, would probably 
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object to the moustache being regarded 
as part of the beard. But the young man 
might have his consolation in thinking of 
the fact that the Celts of Britain, as de- 
scribed by Julius Cesar, shaved everything 
except the upper lip. It is true that 
people still in middle life can look back to 
the time when—male England being 
mostly smooth-faced—the appearance of 
a moustache at once declared the wearer, 
in the eyes of the mob, to be either a 
cavalry officer, an Italian fiddler, a billiard 
sharper, or a foreigner of some sort. It 
has been recorded that even in Edinburgh, 
most cultured and cosmopolitan of Cale- 
donian cities, a distinguished scientist on 
first appearing in the streets with a 
moustache some fifty years ago, was 
followed by a rabble of rude urchins 
shouting ‘‘ Frenchy! Frenchy!” though 
he was no nearer being a Frenchman than 
Taffy is of being a Turk. Leech’s picture, 
representing ‘‘the dismay of the British 
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Peter Martyr, Wolfgangus Masculus, ohn Bale, 
Reformer, died 1563. theologian, 
died 1562. died 1563. 


swell on seeing the postmen with mous- 
taches,” is well known; for even in 1854 
not to use the razor on the upper lip was 
regarded as extreme dandyism. But when 
the police appeared about the end of that 
year with their faces uncropped, the 
masculine world began to realise that a 
new era had arrived. Mr. Muntz was 
among the first of the prominent men who 
ventured to abjure the razor ; and a certain 
Royal Academician, James Ward by name, 
followed suit immediately after sending 
to the printer a kind of Apologia pro barba 
sua, in the shape of a pamphlet showing 
eighteen sound scriptural reasons why a 
man might let his beard grow and yet not 
forfeit his title to Paradise ! 

One would think it were quite super- 
fluous to appeal to Scripture in favour of 
the beard. For have the preachers not 
found texts on which to hang discourses 
in its behalf? ‘It’s surely no’ that 
beardless boy that’s going to preach to 
us,” said an old lady as John Skinner, the 
author of Scotland’s ‘‘ Tullochgorum” 
passed through the crowd at the church 
door to conduct his first service, and 
shortly afterwards the ancient dame was 
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listening to an extempore discourse from 
the words, ‘‘ Tarry at Jericho till your 
beards be grown.” Not so many years ago 
some one issued a rhyming dissertation 
in which we are told that Moses com- 
manded the oppressed of Pharaoh to wear 
the beard, and so displaced the razors of 
Egypt. So far as I know Moses never 
lifted his lip against the razors of Egypt, 
but there is something very like an injunc- 
tion to wear the beard and to wear it long 
in Leviticus—‘‘ Ye shall not round the 
corners of your heads, neither shalt thou 
mar the corners of thy beard.” It will be 
remembered how Sir Roger de Coverley, 
wanted to know ‘‘ whether our forefathers 
did not look much wiser in their beards 
than we do without them,” and declared 
how he loved ‘‘to see your Abrahams, 
your Isaacs and your Jacobs, as we have 
them in the old pieces of tapestry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover 
half the hangings.” Likely enough the 





Theodore Beza, Theologian, 


John Calvin, Theologian, 
died 1605. i 


died 1564. 

old patriarchs really rejoiced in an unusual 
length of beard, but whether the artists 
are right in carrying the hirsute appendage 
below the girdle is another matter. The 
ancient Jews considered it the greatest 
insult that could be offered to a man to 
pluck his beard, which may account in 
part for the wonderful state of preserva- 
tion that tradition has connected with the 
beard of the old-world male. It was a 
notion of the Mohammedans that though 
Noah reached his thousandth birthday no 
hair of his blessed beard fell off or became 
white ; but the Mohammedans had no 
more authority for that than for their 
belief that the devil has but one solitary 
long hair fora beard. It was, as some say, 
in order to distinguish themselves from 
the ancient Israelites that the followers 
of Mohammed cropped the beard; but 
Mohammed, as we know, sanctioned the 
dyeing of the beard, and preferred a cane 
colour, because that was the traditional 
hue of Abraham’s beard. More than 
that, have we not the common Moham- 
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medan oath, ‘*By the beard of the 
Prophet,” as well as the supplication, 
** By your beard, or the life of your beard.” 
And then look at the veneration paid in 
Asia to even a single hair of the beard of 
Mohammed. This precious relic is en- 
shrined in a monument erected especially 





Archbishop Cranmer, died 1556. F. Morus, Theologian, 

{The dotted line below died 1592. 

describes the length of Also Titian and 
John Knox's beard.) Corregio. 


for it in 1135, five hundred years after the 
prophet’s death. Where it had reposed 
during the long interval is as great a 
mystery as that connected with the Holy 
Coat of Treves. But at any rate, there 
it is now, a precious ‘‘ heir”’-loom, kept in 
a box of gold and crystal, in which small 
holes have been bored for the purpose of 
admitting water to float the blessed hair, 
which is done at an annual festival when 
the faithful from all parts are gathered 
together. 

There is no human feature that has been 
more the subject of the changing humours 
of fashion than the beard, and the his- 
torian would assuredly have his work cut 
out for him—occasionally in a double 
sense—who should seek to follow its 
vagaries down the ages. The early 
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Captain John Smith, Admiral 
rland, died 160s. of Z 


New England, died 1631. 
fathers of the Church of course approved 
of it, and most of them wore it. Father 
Clement of Alexandria has it that ‘‘ nature 
adorned man like the lion with a beard as 
the index of strength and empire ;” and 
an early Council enacted that ‘‘a clergy- 
man shall not cherish his hair nor shave 
his beard.” St. Augustine is figured with 
a beard, when he comes to make Christians 
of our ancestors in the sixth century. But 
men were not long in beginning to be 
proud of their fine beards, and pride in a 
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priest was not tobetolerated. St. Augus- 
tine had not been many years in his grave, 
when a writer was complaining that ‘‘ the 
clergy had grown so corrupt as to be dis- 
tinguished from the laity less by their 
actions than by their want of beards.” 
The Greek Church stuck to the beard 
because of its ‘‘ becoming gravity,” but 
Rome’s asceticism was felt to be incom- 





John Fox, Martyrologist, Robert, Earl of Essex, 
died 1587. died 1620. 


patible with a hairy face, and so popes, 
cardinals, and priests came to be subjected 
to the Turk’s insulting comparison of the 
plucked pigeon. Nowand again a manly 
fellow, like Cardinal Pole and Pope Julius 
II. rebelled. When the latter ascended 
the Papal throne in 1503, he at once intim- 
ated that he would allow his beard to grow 
‘‘in order to inspire the greater respect 
among the faithful.” The monuments of 
Roger, Bishop of Sarum, and Andrew, 
Abbot of Peterborough, show that bishops 
wore the beard, and abbots and monks 
shaved in the time of Richard the Lion- 
hearted, who was himself bearded like a 
lion. Most of the reformers were bearded, 
John Knox outstripping them all in the 
patriarchal dimensions of his chin cover- 
ing. Luther confined himself to a mous- 
tache, but Luther, as we have seen, had 
original ideas regarding the connection of 
sinand shaving. By and by his plan came 
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H. Everhard Cratz, 1648. N. G. Raigersburg, 1649. 
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(T beard.) 


to be followed somewhat extensively in 
Germany. There is a Luther pentameter 
running, ‘‘ Sigismund commanding, the 
long beard perished in 1564,” the explana- 
tion of which is that Archbishop Sigismund 
in the year named, introduced into Magde- 
burg the custom of shaving off the full 
beard and wearing instead a moustache. 
Among European nations the want of a 
beard has usually been a reproach; and 
the enemies of Njal in ancient Iceland 
could say nothing worse of him than 


that he was beardless. Even asham beard 
was considered better than no beard, as 
when Mehemet Ali bought beards for his 
Egyptian grenadiers that they might more 
closely resemble the European model. 
One author gravely contends that all the 
leading races of men who have stamped 
their character on history were furnished 
with an abundant cheek-covering—that, 
in fact, their hardiest efforts were con- 
temporaneous with the existence of their 
beards. But this is stretching the beard 
a little too far. If there were anything in 
the theory the Turk would have to be ex- 
tolled as ‘‘a mighty man of valour.” No 
one has honoured the beard more than 
he. He holds it to be the noblest orna- 
ment of the male sex, and considers it 
more infamous for a man to have his 
beard cut off than to be publicly whipped 
or pilloried. With him a man’s testimony 
used to be so much measured by his beard 
that in hiring a witness the length of this 
appendage was made an important con- 
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Gustavus Adolphus, died 1611, 
and Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, died 1650- 
sideration. The Turkish wife shows her 
affection for her husband by kissing his 
beard; when friends meet they salute 
beards instead of shaking hands; and a 
form of blessing common as any is, ‘‘ May 
God preserve your beard.” But all this 
has not improved the Turk’s position 
among the nations : nay, it is even possible 
that his beard may have formed a con- 
venient handle for his enemies. One 
wiseacre of a Sultan wore a smooth chin 
because ‘‘his councillors should never 
lead him by the beard as they had done 
his forefathers” (he must have forgotten 
that he could still be led by the nose) ; and 
Plutarch is probably veracious enough 
when he tells of a Macedonian conqueror 
who ordered his soldiers to shave so that 
their beards should not afford a handle to 
their enemies. ‘The Greek sword was 
short, and if the beard was long it would 
assuredly put a certain advantage on the 
side of one of the combatants, as indeed 
we may see from a cartoon of Raphael’s, 
where a warrior is represented as cutting 
down his antagonist whom he has seized 
by the beard. Of course we manage 
things better nowadays, and any one who 
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Cardinal Borromeo, died 1631, 
wore a double-tufted beard. 
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should endeavour to get at a modern 
warrior’s beard would inevitably find him- 
self a dead man before he had touched a 
hair. 

This theory of the superiority of the 
bearded races would hardly have gone 
down with Schopenhauer. That fine pes- 
simist philosopher knew no such thing as 
toleration in the matter of beards, his 
idea being that they put a man’s mascu- 
‘linity into greater prominence than his 
humanity. In all highly-civilised times 
and countries, so he argued, the shaving 
of the beard has betokened the desire of 
men to distinguish themselves from the 
lower animals; and he even went the 
length of saying that beards should be 
forbidden by the police. It wasa terrible 
fulmination truly, but is there one 
‘* bearded barbarian” the less for it all ? 





Liotard. 


The king’s beard has always been an 
important affair, not only as regulating 
the fashion, but in matters of graver 
import. In the Middle Ages there was a 
curious custom of embedding three hairs 
of the royal beard in the wax of the seal 
in order to give greater solemnity to a 
document. Sometimes the chin-scrapers 
cite the ladies as objecting to the hirsute 
covering, but however this may be now 
it was not the case in former times. 
Beatrice, we know, thought that a man 
without a beard is only fit to be ‘‘a 
waiting gentlewoman”; and the elder 
Disraeli tells us very explicitly that when 
the fair sex were accustomed to see their 
lovers with beards the appearance of a 
shaved chin excited feelings of ‘‘ horror 
and aversion.” There was a certain 
painter named Liotard, who lived in the 
reign of George I. He had been travel- 
ling in the East—probably he ‘‘ tarried at 
Jericho” for a time—and came back with 
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a cheek-covering that fairly captivated the 
ladies. He surrendered to one of the 
charmers, but alas ! just after the wedding 
he got hold of his razors and in the secret 
of his chamber ruthlessly rooted out the 
fine martial growth on his cheeks. It 
was a fatal act. ‘‘ Directly his wife saw 


him, the charm of that ideal which every 
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Charles 1. 
died 1649- 


Paul de Vos, 
Painter. 


Christian IV. 
King of Denmark. 
(Stiletto beard.) 


true woman forms of her lover was 
broken ; for instead of a dignified manly 
countenance, her eyes fell upon a small 
pinched face, 

‘And such a little perking chin 

To kiss it seemed almost a sin !’” 


But abstention from osculation is but 
a trifling matter after all, as Louis VII. 
of France would probably have admitted. 
When that monarch, yielding to the 
injunctions of his bishops, cropped his 
hair and shaved his beard, his good 
Queen, Eleanor, conceived such a dislike 
to him that she revenged herself to the 
extent of providing her husband with the 
title to a divorce. The divorce was 
obtained and Eleanor became the wife of 
Henry Duke of Normandy, afterwards 
Henry II. of England. On this marriage 
rested the English claim to Guienne arid 
Poitou, a claim which caused the long and 
bloody wars between the two nations, ~ 
and all because the French King had been 
so rash as to part with his beard. 
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John Taylor, Charles, Francis & Donia, 
the water poet Earl of Derby, 1648. 
(Screw beard.) died 1672. 


Kings, with now and then an exception, 
seem to have been bearded from time im- 
memorial. One of the Arthurian legends 
mentions a giant who made ‘‘a great 
exhibition of domestic manufacture,” con- 
sisting of ‘‘a cloak fringed with the 
beards of kings,” which must have been 
a novel-looking garment in all consoience. 
The first French monarch held the beard 
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to be as sacred as the solitary hair of 
Mohammed, and ornamented it with gold. 
Charlemagne not only swore by his own 
beard, but passed a law that any one who 
should call another red-beard should be 
fined, an enactment which is perhaps 
explained by the old notion that the beard 
of Judas Iscariot was, like that of 
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Sir Edward Coke, Jurist, Hocus Pocus, junr., Author of 
died 1634. The Anatomie of Legerdemaine. 


Chaucer’s miller, ‘‘red as a fox.” The 
Normans were firm believers in the virtue 
of .the razor, and so it was that when 
Harold sent out his spies to ascertain the 
numbers and position of William the 
Conqueror’s forces, the spies came back 
with the report that ‘‘ the host did almost 
seem to be priests because they had all 
their face and both their lips shaved.” 
Harold himself had led the fashion of 
wearing the beard, but by and by William 
compelled the sturdy Saxons to shave— 
or at any rate. such of them as remained 
at home, for many left their country 
rather than part with their beards. But 
the custom did not long survive the 
Conqueror. As early as the time of 
Henry I. we find a certain Bishop Serlo, 
complaining to the monarch about long 
hair and bushy beards, which, he declared, 
the gallant males would not clip lest the 
stumps should wound the ladies’ faces! 
The bishop, it seems, carried about with 
him the tools of the tonsorial art, and 
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Jerome Weller, J. Himmel, Erasmus Schmidt, 
Theologian, Theologian, Greek Scholar, 
died 1642. died 1637. 


died 1572. 
(Swallowtail beard.) 
Henry, with repentant obedience, at once 
submitted his hirsute growth to the shears 
of Serlo, who trimmed king and nobles 
with his own hand. Henry II. as we have 
seen, got his queen because he had got a 
beard, and Henry III. also refrained from 
scraping his chin. Edward I. had both a 
long beard and a long head, and it was 
during the reign of his successor, that the 
favourite old song ‘‘’Tis merry in hall, 
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when beards wag all” was composed. 
Henry IV. had a beard in whose every curl 
it was once said lurked an intrigue, which 
perhaps led his son, as a penance for his 
parent, to present a smooth chin to the 
world. The Henries were, in truth, a 
somewhat capricious lot as regards their 
beards. The sixth of the number was, at 
any rate in his later years, bearded like a 
philosopher ; the seventh Henry ‘‘ shaved 
himself and fleeced his people ;” and the 
eighth had his beard close clipped perhaps 
to be in keeping with his bluff bloated 
face. In some instances a king coming 
to the throne who was too young to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a beard, the fashion 
has been set in favour of a smooth chin. 
This was the case with Louis XIV. of 
France, whose courtiers to keep him in 
countenance at once gave up their beards 
to the barbers. Something of the same 
kind happened when Charles V. came to 
the Spanish throne. He wore no beard 
and his courtiers immediately followed 





J. Kimedontius, 
Theologian, 
died 1596. 


Hans Sachs, Shoemaker and 
Poet, died 1578, and 
Duke of Sully, died 1641. 


the royal example and scraped themselves 
smooth every morning. The people, 
however, did not like the change, their 
idea being that without the beard there 
could be no manliness. ‘‘ We have lost 
our souls,” said they, ‘‘ since we lost our 
beards.” 

Some curious things have been recorded 
in the way of taxes on beards, and other 
enactments regarding them. Though 
Francis I. was himself one of the bearded 
monarchs he was responsible for a tax on 
the beards of his clergy, which, he be- 
lieved, would bring him in a handsome 
revenue. The tax gave no trouble to 
the bishops and the wealthier ecclesiastics, 
who paid it and saved their beards ; but 
the poorer priests had mostly to take to 
the use of the razor. There came a time, 
however, when the tables wereturned. In 
the succeeding reign a son of the chancellor 
who had suggested the hated tax, was 
returning in triumph from the Council of 
Trent to take possession of the Bishopric 
of Claremont. He had not dreamed of 
any opposition, but, behold! the dean and 
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canons closed the brass gates of the 
chancel, and stood within flourishing 
shears and razor, and pointing to the 
statutes de radendis barbis. Notwithstand- 
ing his remonstrances and entreaties they 
declined to induct him until he had sacri- 
ficed his beard which was the handsomest 
of the time. And thus were the sins of 
the father visited upon the children. 

The Russians had an old law by which 
any one who drew hair from another’s 
beard should be fined four times as much 
as for cutting off a finger ; and the import- 
ance and value of the appendage is further 
illustrated by the fact that although the 
loss of a leg was estimated at twelve 
shillings, the loss of the beard was esti- 
mated attwenty. Peter the Great thought 
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From painted glass, 1581. 


to civilise his savages by making them 
shave, and imposed a tax of one hundred 
roubles on the wealthy and middle classes, 
and a copeck on peasants and labourers. 
Now it was a superstition among the 
poorer people that no beardless son of 
Adam could ever enter Heaven, and being 
obliged to part with their beards, the great 
majority treasured up their hairs to be 
buried with their bodies. In dealing with 
his soldiers the Great Peter enlisted the 
aid of the priests, who cunningly pointed 
to the fact that they were going to fight 
the bearded Turk, and that their patron 
Saint Nicholas, would be unable to dis- 
tinguish them from their enemies unless 
they sacrificed their beards. This was all 
right, and the beards of; the beloved Rus- 
sians went down before the razor in defer- 
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ence to St. Nicholas. But unluckily for 
the priests, the next little war happened 
to be with the Swedes who wore no beards, 
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Pilgrim and Saint. From painted glass, 1605. 


and thus it was that the Russian soldiers 
demanded to be allowed to abjure the razor 
so that the Holy Nicholas might have no 
difficulty in arranging for their protection. 
Our own former reverence for the beard 
is well illustrated by the story told of Sir 
Thomas More, who was beheaded for 
denying the supremacy of Henry VIII. 
His usual cheerfulness did not forsake him 
even on the scaffold. ‘‘ Help me up,” he 
said to one standing by ; ‘‘ for my coming 
down let me shift for myself.” As he 
laid his head on the block he begged the 
executioner to wait a moment while he 
carefully placed his beard out of the reach 
of the axe, for, he said, ‘‘it hath not 
committed treason,”’ which reminds one of 
the story of Simon Lord Lovat, who, the 
day before his execution on Tower Hill, 
bade the operator who shaved him, be 
cautious not to cut his throat, as such an 
accident would cause disappointment to 
the gaping crowd on the morrow. In the 





Arquebusier, Carpenters’ Hall, 1654. 
From painted glass 


reign of ‘‘ good Queen Bess,” an attempt 
was made by some of the heads of Lin- 
coln’s Inn to restrain the growth of the 
legal beard. It was resolved that ‘‘no 
fellow of that house should wear a beard 
of above a fortnight’s growth”—which 
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no fellow was likely to do if he consulted 
his own comfort. Although, as we read 
in the ercy Anecdotes, transgressions of 
this resolution were punished with fine, 
loss of commons, and final expulsion, 
such was the vigorous resistance to the 
tyrannical order that in the following 
year all previous orders respecting beards 
were repealed. 

A talk about beards might be prolonged 
indefinitely, till, in fact, the article should 
become longer than the chin covering of 
the sixteenth century painter, John Mayo, 
who could not only stand upon his beard, 
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but could sit at table and enjoy the spec- 
tacle of seeing it—the beard not the table 
—floating out at the open window and 
occasionally tripping upa passer-by. But 
readers must be spared : they have not all 
the leisure of a certain Duc de Brissac, 
whose usual soliloquy, as he adjusted the 
razor to the proper angle, was—‘‘ Timo- 
leon de Cosse, God hath made thee a 
gentleman, and the King hath made thee 
a Duke ; it is right and fit, however, that 
thou shouldst have something to do; 
therefore thou shalt shave thyself.” 


























CLIPPER SHIPS. 


By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


With Illustrations drawn by H. R. MILLAR. 


period, be- 
tween the 
years 1840 
and 1850, 
when it 
looked very 
much in- 
deed as 
though we 
were going 
to yield our 
long enjoyed sovereignty of the seas to 
the Americans. The Baltimore clippers 
bade fair to outrival the ships of this 
country, and the Stripes and Stars were 
fast growing familiar colours in lands 
which heretofore had been accustomed to 
behold nothing but British bunting. Our 
Yankee neighbours were introducing a 
new form of building into their yards, 
and the ships which they despatched from 
Boston to China in 1845 were quite unlike 
anything that had ever gone to sea before: 
low hulled ; bold of beam ; lines sharp as 
a yacht’s; loftily sparred, and of heavy 
tonnage as the average burthen then went. 
To these vessels they gave the term of 
clippers. As this article deals exclusively 
with clipper ships, it may not be out of 
place to say a few words concerning the 
difference between this class of craft and 
the frigate-built ships of our own country 
which preceded them. Terms change their 
signification, and in its original meaning 
a frigate-built vessel was merely a ship 
whose decks were arranged similarly to 
those of a man-of-war of that rating. But 
latterly the definition was applied to vessels 








built very full in their lines, and bluff about 
the bows, and run, and bilge. The old. 
Blackwall Liners were all frigate-built 
ships, and although they could never come 
up to the clippers of their day in point of 
sailing qualities, they were very much 
more weatherly and drier in a gale of 
wind. The word clipper, on the other 
hand, to a very great extent explains 
itself. Young, in his dictionary of marine 
terms, tells us that it is ‘‘a term applied 
to a sharp built vessel, whereof the stern 
and stern-post, especially the former, have 
a great rake, the planking of the bow or 
forehoods (the timber ends) being carried 
forward to step in a rabbet in the cut- 
water. This kind of bow is termed a 
clipper-bow, and a vessel so built a clip- 
per, or a clipper-built vessel. The fine 
lines of this vessel, in conjunction with 
the large quantity of canvas carried upon 
her, whether rigged as a ship, barque, or 
schooner, are united to command speed in 
sailing.” This, then, was the type of 
craft which the Baltimore builders were 
turning out in great perfection. Their 
experiments—for experiments they then 
were—resulted in the attainment of high 
speed. The Mincing Lane merchants, 
ever eager to get the first consignments 
of the season’s teas, were not long before 
they began to cast their eyes towards 
vessels which were delivering their freights 
weeks ahead of our own ships. Free 
trade had begun, and the result was that 
very soon the Thames and the Mersey 
were crowded with the graceful craft of 
the Chesapeake. Our own shipping was 
about this time suffering from the long 
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depression which followed the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, and owners in this 
country viewed with a good deal of appre- 
hension the steady ascendency which the 
Yankees were gaining over them. It was 
in the year 1850, however, that Mr. 
Richard Green, the founder of the famous 
Blackwall Line before alluded to, came to 
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triumph of the Challenge gave just the 
impetus which was needed to set the ship- 
wrights’ yards ringing again to the blows 
of the hammer. . To the memory of Mr. 
Green will always belong the honour of 
upholding our maritime supremacy during 
a very critical period. He it was who set 
the example, and then there were plenty 
ready to follow suit. 
The well-known firm 
of Jardine, Materson 
and Skinner, gave an 
order to Messrs. Hall 
of Aberdeen, to con- 
struct a vessel which 
should combine all the 
American notions of 
fine lines and heavy 
rig, with our own 
qualities of superior 
strength. Asa result 
the first of the famous 
Aberdeen clippers was 
launched. She was 
named the Stornoway, 
and when she sailed 
upon her first voyage, 


THE “SIR LANCELOT,” 886 TONS REGISTER, CREW THIRTY-TWO ALL ToLp, great things were ex- 


FASTEST OF THE OLD TEA CLIPPERS. 


the patriotic determination to maintain as 
far as he could the prestige of our Merchant 
Service. At a great dinner given by one 
of the London Guilds, he first announced 
his intention in characteristic language. 
‘““We have heard,” said he, ‘‘a great 
deal this night about the dismal prospects 
of British shipping ; and we have heard 
too from other quarters a great deal about 
the British Lion and the American Eagle, 
and the way in which the two are going 
to lie down together. Now I don’t know 
anything about all that, but this I do 
know: that we, the British shipowners, 
have at last sat down to play at a fair 
and open game with the Americans, and 
by Jove! we will trump them.” 

Mr. Green’s words are memorable inas- 
much as they mark an epoch in the history 
of British shipping—the beginning of a 
new and distinct era. To carry his words 
into effect, he gave orders for the con- 
struction of a vessel designed with a view 
to great speed. One of the swiftest of 
the Baltimore clippers then running on 
the China trade was named the Challenge : 
the new English ship was christened the 
Challenge, and sent forth to compete with 
her. Ina long, fair ocean race the latter 
vessel beat her opponent. A straw will 
often suffice to turn the balance, and this 


pected of her. But, 
although she acquit- 
ted herself very well, she proved scarcely a 
match for the American ships : they were, 
for the most part, at least double her size, 
with an additional motive power in the 
shape of moonsails and skyscrapers—no 
fictions in those racing days—which our 
own riggers never adopted. The British 
builder, however, had been put upon his 
mettle, and was presently going to send 
forth vessels that should end in driving 
the Baltimore clippers off the seas alto- 
gether. 

The China tea trade is one which has 
always called particularly for speed in the 
ships that are employed on it. This was 
more especially the case twenty and thirty 
years ago than it is to-day, when the 
cargoes are transported in sixfold the 
bulk, by steamers engined to a compara- 
tively uniform rate of speed. But at a 
time when the merchants and brokers 
were depending for the promptitude of 
their consignments upon tacks and sheets ; 
when even a day’s priority of delivery 
might mean a very great deal to them ; 
when freights ruled high, and heavy prizes 
were offered for the earliest arrivals, it is 
natural that a very keen competition 
should have sprung up, first of all be- 
tween England and the United States, 
and finally among our own shipowners 
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at home. It is to the China trade there- 
fore that we must look for the names of 
many of the most famous sailing ships 
the world has ever seen. The tea clippers, 
particularly between the years 1860 and 
1870, just before they were supplanted by 
steam, were a fleet of which this maritime 
nation justly had reason to be proud. 
Seldom rising to a burthen of above one 
thousand tons, they were the most 
beautiful and symmetrical models that 
ever floated ; keen as a knife below the 
water-line, yet swelling gracefully into 
proportions good for stability ; rigged to 
a loftiness that would stunt by compari- 
son the four-masted leviathans of the 
present day, and offering such a picture 
as they burst through the surges under 
the soaring heights of their flying kites as 
one might now scour the oceans in vain 
search for. Some few of them still sur- 
vive, but their former glory is eclipsed ; 
they are shorn of their stately racing rig ; 
and old sailors who go about much from 
port to port will 
frequently be ren- 
dered pensive by the 
sight of one of the 
most celebrated 
beauties of their day 
reduced in the ripe- 
ness of her years to 
the grimy state of a 
coal hulk, or the 
still more ignomi- 
nious condition of a 
floating laundry. 
The first British 
ship to beat the re- 
cord between Foo- 
choo-foo and the 
Thames was the 
Lord of the Isles, an 
Aberdeen clipper, 
commanded by 
Captain Maxton. 
She took part in 
the celebrated race home of 1856, and 
although two of the most notorious 
American ships of the period were running 
against her, both of nearly double her 
tonnage, she arrived in the Thames 
several days before either of them, and 
discharged her cargo in an almost spot- 
less condition. This was reckoned a 
great feat at the time, for the American 
ships, which were always more lightly 
built than our own, and of soft wood 
for the most part, frequently leaked 
owing to the working of their frames 
caused by heavy ‘‘cracking on,” and 


THE ‘‘THERMOPYL4,” 


often came in with tons upon tons of tea 
ruined by salt water. The Lord of the Isles 
was closely followed by other vessels of 
a like class, such as the Falcon, Spray of 
the Ocean, and Crest of the Wave. A very 
characteristic anecdote of American ’cute- 
ness is told in connection with one of the 
homeward runs of this latter ship. She 
sailed from Shanghai for the Thames in 
company with the Baltimore clipper Sea 
Serpent. A premium of thirty shillings a 
ton, over and above the amount of the 
freight, had been offered to the vessel 
which should make the first delivery. 
This was a consideration to keep both 
skippers hard driving. So close was the 
race that the two vessels actually hove-to 
off the Isle of Wight for pilots within 
an hour of each other. It looked to the 
American captain very much as though 
the Crest of the Wave would arrive in the 
docks first. He therefore took time by 
the forelock. Going ashore in the same 
boat which put his pilot on board, he at 





1869, FASTEST SAILING SHIP IN THE WORLD, 


once took rail to London, and entered 
his ship’s name at the Custom House 
as ‘‘arrived,” before she had actually 
rounded the North Foreland. There was 
great equality, as a rule, in the speed of 
most of these clipper ships under similar 
conditions of weather. The famous race 
of 1866 affords a curious illustration of the 
truth of this. Five noted ships started 
from Foo-choo-foo upon the contest, 
which was watched with a great deal of 
interest\in this country. Three of them 
sailed almost simultaneously : they were 
the Ariel, Taeping, and Serica. At night- 
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fall they lost sight of one another, nor did 
they meet again during the whole course 
of the voyage until off the Land’s End, 
when the Zaeping and the Ariel fell in 
with each other, and whilst they were 
cracking on for the race up Channel, the 
Serica hove into view, the three of them 
arriving in the docks upon the same tide. 
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THE ‘*‘ CUTTY SARK, 
212 x 36 X 21 FEET. BUILT AT DUMBARTON. 


In 1865 there was launched from the 
yards of Messrs. Steele of Greenock a little 
vessel of 886 tons register, which proved 
to be the fastest ship that down to this 
time had ever sailed the seas. She was 


‘named the Six Lancelot, and so remarkable 


were her achievements that a description 
of some little fulness may prove interest- 
ing. Her length was a trifle above 197 
feet, her breadth thirty-three feet seven 
inches, and the depth of her hold twenty- 
seven feet. She was what is called a 
composite-built ship: that is to say her 
frame-work was of iron and her sheathing 
of wood. The one idea in the construc- 
tion of this vessel was speed : everything 
likely to result in the attainment of this 
was aimed at. Before the copper was 
put on to her bottom, her planks from 
the water-line downwards were planed 
off, and the hard teak rendered as smooth 
asaball-room floor. In order to give the 
vessel greater stability, and enable her to 
carry her immensely long masts, nearly 
one hundred tons of iron pigs or ‘‘ kent- 
ledge”’ was fitted into the open spaces 
along the keelson between her frames. 
That she needed some such deadweight 
as this to keep her steady may well be 


supposed when it is stated that, in racing 
trim and under all sail, the Sir Lancelot 
spread upwards of 46,000 square feet of 
canvas ; perhaps the greatest area which 
was ever shown by any full-rigged ship. 
To her belongs the honour of having 
accomplished the swiftest passage on 
record of any sailing vessel between 
China and England. 
This was in 1869, 
during the fourth 
season of her run- 
‘ning, and a year 
that seemed prolific 
in rapid ocean 
voyages. Accord- 
ing to the entries 
made in her log- 
book she left Foo- 
choo-foo on the 17th 
of July, on the 7th of 
August made Anjer 
Light, on the 28th 
of the same month 
sighted the African 
coast somewhere to 
the eastwards of the 
Buffalo River, on 
the 11th of Sep- 


AUSTRALIAN LINER, 963 TONS GROSS, 921 REGISTER, tember made her 


number off St. 
Helena, on the roth 
of October passed the Lizard, and on the 
14th was berthed in the West India 
Docks ; making a passage of about 14,000 
miles in eighty-nine days against the pre- 
vailing monsoon. Her most remark- 
able run was made whilst crossing the 
Indian Ocean, when on one occasion she 
did by observation 354 statute miles 
in twenty-four hours. And this upon a 
westerly course, in which she was meeting 
time, and must have gained during that 
one day’s work, on the parallel she was 
then traversing, at least twenty minutes, 
which would represent the equivalent of 
another five miles to add to the apparent 
distance covered. For a consecutive 
week, with fresh beam winds, she kept 
up an average daily run of 300 miles. 
The most remarkable point about this 
vessel’s extraordinary sailing qualities, 
according to Captain Richard Robinson 
who commanded her, was the capacity 
of maintaining her high speed in the very 
lightest breeze, and the power she had of 
fore-reaching against an almost dead head 
wind. 

The second fastest passage then on 
record between China and Great Britain 
was made during this same season by the 
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Aberdeen clipper Zhermopyla. She was 
ninety-one days in covering the dis- 
tance between Foo-choo-foo and the 
river Thames. But although the Sir 
Lancelot enjoys the undisputed reputation 
of having made the quickest voyage of 
any vessel engaged in the tea trade, it is 
not too much to claim for the Zhermopyle 
the honour of being the swiftest sailing 
ship afloat. That is to say she can show 
the greatest twenty-four hours’ run that 
has ever been made by any craft depend- 
ent upon the wind as a motive power; 
which perhaps is the only fair test, seeing 
that in long ocean passages one ship 
may meet with nothing but baffling 
weather, whilst another will carry fair 
breezes over the whole of the same track. 
The Zhermopyle was built in 1868 by 
Walter Hood of Aberdeen from designs 
by Mr. Bernard Waymouth, the late 
secretary to Lloyd’s Register. She is of 
948 tons burthen; her dimensions are 
210 feet long, thirty- 
six feet beam, and 
twenty-one feet 
deep. Her first 
voyage was from 
London to Mel- 
bourne. Starting 
in November 1868, 
she made the fastest 
journey _ between 
those places that 
had ever been ac- 
complished — sixty 
days from berth to 
berth. This was 
looked upon at the 
time as a quite ex- 
ceptional achieve- 
ment, due largely 
to accident, and it 
was never supposed 
that the ship could 
maintain the reputation she had won upon 
this voyage. But the next trip she made 
confirmed her remarkable qualities, for 
she accomplished the same passage 
within a few hours of the exact time her 
maiden run had occupied. The log of 
her first trip is preserved in Lind- 
say’s History of Shipping, and is a real 
curiosity as a record of rapid sailing. 
She left Gravesend on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and down to the date of crossing 
the Line, which she did on the 28th, her 
average daily runs amounted to 178 
miles. This was chiefly with moderate 
winds, for it does not appear that she 
fell in with the North-east Trades at 
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all. But it was whilst ‘“‘running down 
her easting” between the Cape and 
Australia that she displayed her wonder- 
ful capabilities. On January 3rd, 1870, 
with the wind strong abeam she ran by 
the log, confirmed afterwards by observa- 
tions, 330 knots, or 380 statute miles! 
Allowing even a discount of ten miles off 
this total for time gained by her in Great 
Circle sailing, she would still be able to 
show an average of fifteen and a half 
miles an hour, which is certainly a feat 
that no sailing ship, either before or since, 
has ever exceeded. Nor is this all, for on 
ten days at least of the sixty which she 
occupied on her passage, the average run 
amounted to upwards of 350 miles in the 
twenty-four hours, and in one week, be- 
tween December 3oth and January 5th, she 
covered adistance of above 2,oooland miles. 
Sailing of this sort was superior to anything 
which at that time had been accomplished 
by steam upon long ocean voyages. 





THE ‘‘ TWEED,” 250 x 39°6 x 24 FEET. 


Another very swift sailing ship, and a 
craft which has come much into rivalry 
with the Zhermopyla, is the Cutty Sark. 

But, although one would not deny to 
this clipper the possession of extraordinary 
qualities of speed, she cannot be fairly 
allowed the palm of championship over 
the former vessel. As one of the tea 
racing ships she proved unfortunate during 
the few seasons that she was running. 
On one occasion she left Foo-choo-foo in 
company with the famous Aberdeen clipper, 
and the two vessels sailed in consort down 
the whole length of the China Sea. When 
off Anjer, in the Strait of Sunda, the 
‘Thermopyle was only leading by about four 
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hours. Off the Cape, however, the Cufty 
Sark \ost her rudder, and with it all chance 
of making what had thus far promised to 
be a very rapid passage., In the Australian 
trade she did better, and bears the fine 
record of having, for eight successive 
voyages, made the trip between London 
and Sydney in an average of seventy-five 





THE ‘‘ SALAMIS,” ABERDEEN CLIPPER. 


days. Her quickest passage was accom- 
plished in 1885, when she made her number 
off the Lizard signal station sixty-seven 
days after leaving the anchorage in Neutral 
Bay. 

The Parsee builders of Bombay had the 
art of graceful shipbuildirfg in perfection. 
As a rule the vessels which they turned 
out of their yards were of the old frigate 
school, but in the later days of their exist- 
ence they launched some beautiful clippers. 
We give an illustration of one of the 
smartest of these vessels, built as early as 
1857 for a steam war-ship, from the de- 
signs of the eminent naval architect, Oliver 
Lang. As the H.E.I.C. ship Punjaub she 
did much good service in the Bombay 
Marine, and when she was sold on the 
transfer of the government of India to the 
Imperial Crown, she was converted into a 
sailing vessel, and re-christened the Tweed. 
A more costly ship of her class was perhaps 
never put upon the water. Like most 
Hindoo-built craft, she was constructed 
entirely of Malabar teak. Under the flag 
of the British Merchant Service she made 
some remarkable passages. Her first 
voyage was from London to Bombay, 
with the Persian Gulf telegraph cable on 
board, which she was afterwards employed 
in laying, and she covered the distance in 
seventy-seven days. She then proceeded 


to Vingorla, at which place she took up 
the Seaforth Highlanders and brought 
them home in a little less than eighty 
days. This, of course, was in the good 
old time of the Cape passage, when four 
months was reckoned no uncommon period 
for the voyage to occupy. 

The Transatlantic clippers have long 
since ceased to 
exist, yet no finer 
set of ships were 
afloat in their 
day. Memorable 
amongst these was 
the Liverpool Black 
Star Liner John 
Bright. Our English 
vessels had still the 
Baltimore clippers 
to compete with on 
this passage long 
after they had 
ceased to race us in 
the China trade. 
The most notable 
of the records be- 
tween the United 
States and Liver- 
pool was made so 
long ago as 1851 by the Yankee clipper 
Typhoon ; this famous vessel crossed in 
thirteen days from Portsmouth N.H. to 
the Mersey. The Americans, however, 
were not always quite candid in stating 
the feats of their ships. One of their 
practices was to invariably reckon sixty 
miles to a degree of longitude whilst 
doing their easting, so that a day’s 
run of, say, 240 miles, upon the parallel 
of 45° ‘N., would by this means give the 
distance covered as exactly one hundred 
miles in excess of what it should be. 
The skippers of many of the celebrated 
Black Ball clippers were not above adopt- 
ing this method of calculation, but whilst 
it gave them the appearance of making 
wonderful twenty-four hours’ runs, it did 
not in fact quicken their passages. 

There are no finer clipper ships afloat 
at the present day than those running in 
the wool trade between Australia and this 
country. Here, as in the China traffic 
where they first won their fame, the 
Aberdeen clippers still maintain their 
reputation as the swiftest sailing vessels 
on this passage. The waters of Sydney 
Bay or Melbourne Harbour have never 
indeed reflected forms of more perfect 
grace and symmetry than those of the 
green hulled craft, with their arching cut- 
waters, moulded elliptical sterns, and 
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white painted masts, yards, and bow- 
sprits, which ply under the familiar 
house-flag of the original ‘‘ White Star” 
Line. We give illustrations of two of 
the most celebrated of these vessels : the 
Salamis passing the North Foreland out- 
ward bound, and the Patriarch as she lay 
in Sydney just before starting upon the 
homeward journey of her first voyage in 
1869, when she accomplished the quickest 
passage that has ever been made between 
that port and London, namely sixty-eight 
days from the Heads to the West India 
Docks. It is curious to note how many 
of the famous clippers have made their 
greatest runs upon their maiden pas- 
sages. The /atriarch is one of the 
latgest of the Aberdeen clippers; het 
burthen is 1,339 tons net, and she 
was built in 1869 by Walter Hood and 
Co. No doubt every ship is possessed of 
some peculiarity or distinguishing point 
of her own ; that of the Patriarch consists 
in having the longest poop-deck of any 
vessel afloat. Perhaps the least enviable 
kind of reputation for a ship to have gained 
is the one claimed 
for the Hawkesbury : 
that she is the very 
wettest craft in a 
seaway of any 
clipper hailing from 
the port of London. 

‘* The finest sail- 
ing ship afloat!” 
was the praise be- 
stowed by sea- 
faring men general- 
ly upon the Loch 
Garry when, in the 
year 1875, that 
vessel made her 
first appearance 
upon the Australian 
Line. A glance at 
our illustration will 
satisfy the nautical 
reader that, although it is now sixteen 
years ago since she was launched, the 
Loch Garry may still be accepted in every 
respect as a very representative example 
of the modern iron clipper. Her burthen 
is nearly 1,500 tons net, her length, over 
all, about 266 feet. She gives one the 
impression, indeed, of being rather too 
long for her rig; the main-mast, instead 
of standing where seamen of the old school 
would expect to find it, is stepped right 
amidships, with the foremast and mizzen- 
mast at exactly equal distances from it. 
Yet this arrangement is possessed of one 


considerable advantage ; for, by leaving 
a wide space between each of the spars, 
it enables the ship to keep all her sails 
drawing with the wind well aft, when a 
shorter ship, with lesser intervals between 
her masts, would have half her canvas 
becalmed and useless. 

The first four-masted sailing ship was 
built by the Americans so long ago as 
1856, and was called the Great Republic. 
She belonged to the Baltimore clipper 
school. She was indeed a monster vessel 
for those days. Her burthen was 4,000 
tons, her length 305 feet, beam fifty-three 
feet, and her depth of hold thirty feet: 
But she had not been very long launched 
when all the upper part of her was de- 
stroyed by fire, and she was cut down by 
the removal of her topmost deck, which 
reduced her size by very nearly 600 tons. 
One illustration represents her in her raséé 
condition, crossing the Atlantic in ballast. 
She was one of the earliest vessels to be 
fitted with the double top-sail, then a new 
American invention which the English 
riggers did not adopt for some years after- 





THE ‘* PATRIARCH,” FASTEST BETWEEN SYDNEY AND LONDON, 


wards. Her first voyage was from New 
York to London. She was loaded with 
3,000 tons of Peruvian guano, a weight of 
cargo that still left her with a freeboard 
as bold as a line-of-battle ship. She was 
thirteen days in thrashing across from 
Sandy Hook to the Scillies. Off those 
islands she fell in with a strong easterly 
gale, and beat up Channel in the teeth of 
it. This gave her an opportunity of dis- 
playing her wonderful weatherly qualities, 
and sixty hours later she had worked up 
as far as Dungeness Point. When she 
arrived in the Thames, however, she was 
E 
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found too unwieldy to be employed upon 


any regular trade. The fact is she was 
some thirty years before her time: were 
she afloat at the present day she would be 
but a commonplace object in any of the 


rHE ‘* LOCH GARRY,” 


London or Liverpool docks. After lying 
idle for some time, she was eventually 
taken up by the French Government to 
transport troops to the Crimea. The 
Americans, who down to within the last 
quarter of a century 
were teaching us 
many things in 
nautical matters, 
and proving them- 
selves most formid- 
able competitors to 
our own merchant- 
men, are now only 
too glad to get hold 
of a_ British-built 
ship, and send her 
forth under the flag 
of their own coun- 
try. Two years ago 
the Kenilworth, of 
Liverpool, a new 
steel four-masted 
ship, was _ badly 
damaged by fire rE 
whilst lying in San 

Francisco Bay. She was offered for sale, 
and purchased by Spreckles Brothers of 
that port. They had her repaired, applied 
for and obtained a special act of Congress 
granting her an American register, and 
then proceeded to advertise her as ‘‘ one 
of the finest American ships afloat at 
present, but with the changes in our navi- 
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MODERN IRON CLIPPER. 


**LOCH TORRIDON, 


gation laws promised by Congress, she 
will be but a little way in advance of a 
fleet entirely built in this country.” The 
United States’ shipwrights have in truth 
lost none of their old cunning in the art of 
building, but they 
seem to prefer 
handling timber 
to metal, although 
they were the first 
to introduce iron 
shipbuilding. As 
late as the year 
1890 there was 
launched at Bath, 
in the State of 
Maine,the largest 
wooden _ sailing 
ship ever built 
since the Great 
Republic. She is 
3,053 tons, 287 
feet long, and 
‘ nearly forty-nine 

feet wide. Her 

name is the Rap- 

pahannock, and in 
her construction 700 tons of Virginia oak, 
and a million and a quarter feet of pine 
timber were used. She is the heaviest 





and most loftily sparred sailing ship at 
present afloat ; 


her main-mast from truck 





” EARLY FOUR-MASTED SHIP. 
to step measures 212 feet, and is three 
feet and a quarter in diameter at base : her 
fore and main yards are ninety-five feet 
long. When under full sail this vessel sets 
45,000 square feet of canvas. The entire 
cost of building and equipment was only 
a little above eight pounds a ton. 

One of the swiftest, though not by any 














means one of the largest of the modern 
school of iron clippers, is the four-masted 
barque Loch Torridon, built on the Clyde 
in 1880. Four-masted ships were then 
comparatively few and far between, and 
anything above 2,000 tons register was 
looked upon as quite exceptional for a 
sailing vessel. This is exactly the tonnage 
of the Loch Torridon. She is perhaps one 
of the most graceful and elegant models 
ever launched from the Glasgow yards. 
As fairly representing the type of earlier 
four-masted ships we give an illustration 
of her, lying at anchor. The best sailing 
point of these long-hulled vessels seems 
almost invariably to be with the wind a 
little forward of the 
beam, and with just 
enough force in it 
to enable them to 
carry their top-gal- 
lant sails. Yet 
speed is a quality 
which does _ not 
seem to increase 
correspondingly 
with the growth of 
-tonnage. One does 
not somehow hear 
of the leviathans of 
to-day beating the 
records which were 
made years ago by 
craft that, in point 
of size, they could 
very comfortably 
stow away out of 
sight in their holds. How it might be if 
these huge ships were rigged proportion- 
ately to their burthen, as the clippers of 
old were, one cannot say; their narrow 
beam however would not permit of their 
carrying such a height of masts. Some 
of the largest and swiftest of this class 
of vessels are employed in carrying jute 
between India and this country. The 
smartest passage of the year 1890, from 
Liverpool to Calcutta, was accomplished 
by the Sim/a, on that ship’s maiden voyage. 
She was towed out of the Mersey on the 
11th of April, but, owing to the state of the 
weather, she did not get a fair start under 
canvas until the 14th. On the two follow- 
ing days strong quartering breezes, rising 
at times to a moderate gale, were ex- 
perienced, and on the 16th the ship ran 
223 knots. She crossed the Line on the 
4th of May, twenty-three days out. This, 
so far, was very good sailing. Her 


THE **GREAT 


greatest day’s work was made upon the 
28th of this same month, when, with the 
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wind abaft the beam and three top-gallant 
sails and the spanker set, she ran 292 
nautical miles in twenty-four hours. On 
the oth of July the Sandheads were 
sighted, and the Simla entered the 
Hooghley after a passage of eighty-eight 
days from Liverpool. But although this is 
creditable work, it is not by any means 
remarkable, seeing that it is only within 
a few hours of the time in which, on 
many occasions, the tea clippers measured 
the distance between London and the 
north of China. 

The Liverpool, the largest four-masted 
sailing ship at present afloat is engaged 
in the jute trade between this country and 
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Calcutta, was launched at Port Glasgow 
in 1889. She registers 3,330 tons net, 
and is capable of carrying 26,000 bales 
of jute, very nearly 6,000 tons in weight. 
Her extreme length is 333 feet two 
inches, her breadth forty-seven feet 
seven inches, and the depth of her hold 
twenty-six feet six inches. Dimensions 
like these make one wonder when a limit 
to the size of sailing ships will be ar- 
rived at. But they are apparently not 
as yet touched. In August, 1890, there 
was turned out of the yards of Messrs. 
Henderson and Co., at Port Patrick, a 
monster clipper ship, named the Franc. 
She is indeed so big that it was found 
necessary, for the sake of balancing the 
sails, to rig her with five masts instead of 
four, as originally designed. The France 
was built to the order of a firm of Bordeaux 
shipowners, and therefore sails under the 
tricolor. Her registered tonnage is 3,750, 
and her carrying capacity 6,150 tons. 
She is fitted with a double bottom and 
E2 
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to the extent of 2,200 tons. Her length 
on the keel is 360 feet, and her beam a 
few inches short of fifty feet. This width 
is proportionately small for a sailing ship, 
and so the France is rather tender under 


THE ‘‘LIVERPOOL,” 3,330 NET REGISTER, LARGEST ENGLISH SAILING 


SHIP AFLOAT. 


canvas. The tallest of her masts is only 
166 feet in height ; whereas the spars of 
such vessels as the Sir Lancelot, Titania, 
and Fiery Cross in their racing days were 
considerably over 200 feet high. The re- 
sult is that she presents a very stunted 
appearance aloft, and 
looks indeed rather like 
a steamer which has 
lost her funnel. She 
spreads forty _ sails, 
reckoning the topsails 
and top-gallant-sails as 
double cloths. What 
she lacks in the hoist of 
her canvas, however, 
is made up for in width. 
The lower yards are all 
eighty-two feet long, 
the topsail yards 
seventy-six feet, and 
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tanks capable of containing water ballast 


time about the decline of the sailing ship, 
and the near prospect of her total disap- 
pearance off the seas. But in point of 
fact there never were such a large number 
of fine sailing vessels, both afloat, and 
building in our yards, as the British 
Merchant Service 
boasts to-day. As 
our colonies thrive 
and increase—for 
with them our chief 
ocean intercourse 
lies—so must the 
demand for ship- 
ping necessarily 
become greater,and 
there will always 
exist many branches 
of commerce in 
which sailing ships 
may be far more 
profitably employed 
thansteamers. New 
Zealand annually 
gives work to a 
very large fleet of 
clippers, outside the 
regular liners, in 
carrying the frozen carcases of sheep to 
the European markets : the wheat trade of 
California employs every season many 
thousands of tons of our shipping: the 
wool exports from Australia, the jute 
traffic of India, and the slowly expanding 
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as forty-seven feet in 
length. Steam, short of being the motive 
power, does all the work of the ship: 
the braces are worked by machinery, the 
halliards are ‘‘manned” by machinery, 
and the vessel is steered by machinery. 
The look-out man upon the forecastle 
communicates with the officer of the 
watch, in a chart-house on the poop, by 
means of a speaking tube! 

There is a great deal said from time to 


industries of the South American sea- 
boards, are all trades which still give more 
work to sail than to steam. The sailing 
ship will never again carry passengers ; 
but so long as coal at an average of a 
pound a ton remains a condition of the 
employment of the steamer, so long is the 
clipper ship likely to go on flourishing in 
those trades where prompt despatch is 
not a matter of the very first moment. 
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BRIDGE AND DOVECOTE AT EARDISLAND, 


A SUMMER AMONG THE DOVECOTES. 
By ALFRED WATKINS. 


With Illustrations drawn by C. M. GERE and E. H. NEW from Photographs 
by the Writer. 


aN the fertile garden 
county of Hereford, a 
| quaint - shaped turret, 
capped by a weather- 
vane of bygone days, is 
often to be seen, peep- 
ing out above the top- 
most boughs of the 
home os enplenionl, or almost hidden 
among the farm buildings. It is not a 
hopkiln, for that would wear a horn-shaped 
cowl pointing away from the windward 
quarter. But perchance the gleam of 
white or bronzy wings will point out its 
use, and you know that the openings in 
the lantern top communicate with a tower- 
shaped dovecote below. 

Ask for the key at the house, and enter 
through the low doorway, notice the great 
thickness of the walls, and then, if pigeons 
are kept, you will recognise the force of 
the. comparison ‘‘a flutter among the 
dovecotes ;” for all will be commotion 
and flapping of wings, until the last 
pigeon has escaped through the lantern, 
leaving a few helpless squeakers on the 
ground or alighting ledges above. A few 
moments and the eyes get used to the 
gloom of the place; for the only light 
comes from the lantern opening above, 
which in the most complete houses is 
closed with a hinged trap, worked from 





below by means of a cord. And now it 
will be seen that the whole of the walls, 
from floor to roof, are lined with some 
hundreds of nesting holes, each just large 
enough for a pigeon to enter. Put the 
hand in one of these, and the reason of 
the great wall-thickness is apparent, for 
the cavity goes back some fourteen inches, 
and enlarges right or left into an L shape. 

If the pigeon-house happens to be cir- 
cular or octagon in shape, a stout post 
occupies the centre; and from it project 
two horizontal arms, which in their turn 
carry a ladder near enough to the wall for 
any one mounting it to reach the nest 
holes. The centre post revolves on pivots 
and allows the ladder to sweep round the 
building ; and thus every pigeon-hole is 
made easily accessible. 

A mild interest had gradually grown in 
my mind towards these old-time buildings ; 
perhaps dating from boyish recollections 
of the half tame blue-rock pigeons, which 
nodded and pecked among the horses’ feet 
in my native city. Up in the garrets of 
the old house (every visitor to Hereford 
knows the richly-carved timber work of 
this ancient home of the butchers’ guild) 
these pigeons had their home; and at 
dusk they crept in under shadow of the 
angels, which form the finials to the deco- 
rated bargeboards. Old John Roberts, 
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the saddler, who lived below, owned them, 

and many a couple of young birds he 

enjoyed for dinner. 
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And 


I found that 
among our local pigeon-houses, were ex- 
amples of almost every period, from Nor- 
man times until the beginning of the 
present century ; that the custom of keep- 
ing these birds in quantity was not so 


as time went on, 





that no 


former times ; 
pigeon-house had been built for many 
years; and, worst of all, that hardly a 
year passed but one was demolished in 
some part of the county. 

It was with the idea of forming a record 
of these curious buildings, that I resolved 


common as in 


THE DOVECOTES 


to collect particulars of all in my own 
county ; and very quickly found that the 
only possible way to get reliable informa- 
tion, was to visit every corner of the dis- 
trict, and to see for one’s self whether a 
pigeon-house did, or did not exist at places 
where they were reported to be. Hardly 
aman was to be found who could tell of 
more than two or three, and these were 
buildings usually which every one had a 
full view of from the public road. The 
dovecote built in the centre of the fold- 
yard; or hidden away at the end of the 
farm .garden, seemed to be an unknown 
building, and even the worthy farmer 
would learn for the first time the date of 
its building, and the initials of its first 
owner ; yet there, plain to all eyes, these 
records stood; cut in stencil letters in the 
vane, or carved in stone up under the 
eaves. 

Many a pleasant tramp, camera on 
back, through orchard and fallow, along 
by-roads, over wooded hills, and past 
thatched cottages, this search entailed ; 
or perhaps my companion in interest would 
join, and we drove together along the 
undulating roads, he, note-book in hand, 
to take particulars of the interior details, 
the style of lantern and vane, of the two 
or three examples we came upon in our 
day’s search; I to look for the most 
pictorial point of view. 

The hedges were still bare, though 
carrying promise of awakening life, when 
this search began; and there were yet 
pigeon-houses unvisited, 

“When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do 
hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against ‘the 

cold.” 

Every one in eastern Herefordshire knows 
how, looking towards the west, a couple 
of conical wooded knolls break the line of 
horizon, and connect together groups of 
hills. These hillocks, which lie about a 
mile apart, are called Robin Hood’s Butts, 
the tradition being that the famous outlaw 
was wont to shoot arrows from one to 
the other. It is in the wooded dip which 
links one of these butts with the adjacent 
Wormsley Hill, that the old farmhouse of 
Buttas stands, massive and imposing yet, 
with its square-headed and stone-mul- 
lioned windows. 

And here, in 1632, George Karver, the 
yeoman owner of the estate, built for 
himself in the pride of his heart a com- 
bined pigeon-house and falconry, evi- 
dently intended to outvie all previous ones. 

And there it stands now, one of the 
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most beautiful examples of carved and 
decorated timber work in the district ; its 
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Comey Safa. ® 
black diatonal timbers outlining the white 
plaster panels, each with a carved boss in 
the centre; the barge boards and corbels 
elaborately carved in oak, 
and the little projecting win- 
dow where the falcons were 
wont to bask in the sun, 
supported by a lion-headed 
truss. 

It was no local carpenter 
who carved here ; one would 
rather think that the artificer 
who gave full play to his 
imagination and skill in the 
beautiful gate-house at 
Stokesay Castle was called 
to the work; so similar in 
style are the two buildings. 

Many pigeon-houses were 
divided into two stories, the 
lower one being used for 
general purposes, and in 
some instances arched over 
for use as an ice-hous _ but 
here at Buttas, the doves 
were assigned the top loft only, among 
the gables, the falcons having their mews 
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in the centre chamber, and the ground 
floor with two large doors was used for 
general stores, probably not as at present 
for carts, wheels having hardly come into 
general use at that time. 

How closely linked are these buildings 
to the domestic life df that age. Honest 
George Karver added his wife’s initial to 
his own, all carved in raised letters ona 
shield, with the device of a heart beneath. 

So too, when Ffoulkes Walwyn built a 
pigeon-house at Hellens, the old family 
seat on the other side of the county, his 
wife’s name joined his own. 

The inscription here almost covers one 
of the sides of the building, first the date, 


1641, then the letters W_ for Ffoulkes 


F M 
and Margaret Walwyn, all in white letters 


“ some two feet deep, worked in a kind of 


stucco, the making of which is as dead 
as the building of pigeon-houses, for the 
wear of two-and-a-half centuries has not 
peeled it off the old red brick walls. 

A Walwyn of later days added the 
present weather-vane, bearing the initials 
E. W. 1753. This is the earliest example 
of an octagonal pigeon-house in the 
county, and probably marks the first de- 
parture from the square or circular build- 
ings ; most of the octagonal ones dating 
later than 1700. 

But the building which seems to belong 
to the county, and to blend best with the 
apple-orchard and time-stained farmhouse, 
is the half-timbered square dovecote. 


How many quaint varieties of this type 





1 found in my rambles; here a single 
span roof with pigeons’ entrance in the 
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gables ; there a pyramid-shaped roof, with so that the bird might not be cramped for 
open lantern at the apex; or most pic- tail room when sitting on her two eggs. 

Alas! this Putson pigeon-house 

ee has, within a month of the time I 

Alderesna write, been demolished, and now 

there is but one left within the 

liberties of our city, and that so 

picturesque in its dilapidated old 

age, such a favourite subject with 

artists, grouping as it does with 

the great porch of the farmhouse 

close by, that I fear it too must 

shortly vanish. 

Only a year ago, the same fate 
befel the round stone dovecote at 
Wigmore Abbey ; a date 172- was 
cut in the vane, but the building 
was evidently older. One would 
like to think that it had furnished 
pasties for the pleasure-loving 
abbots and monks, who dwelt 
there under the protection of the 
great Mortimers of Wigmore ; (it 
was a Hugh de Mortimer who 
founded the Abbey in Stephen’s 
reign), only there is unmistakable 
evidence that the pigeon-house 
turesque of all, the four-gabled roof, with was built when the monastic buildings 
a miniature reproduction of the same, were razed to earth at the Reformation, 











covering the open wood-work lantern. | for it was built of dressed stones of un- 
At Putson—a _ pleasant \\ : 
suburb of the city where an wwe 


early Bishop of Hereford had 
a seat—was a good example 
of the carpentry building of 
those days when oak was plen- 
tiful. Every cross timber 
framed to its neighbour and 
fastened with oak pins; and 
so durable is the wood, that the 
axe marks on the surface of & 
the beam remain, and one 
notices the Roman numerals 
with which the carpenter 
marked the mortices and 
tenons as they were fitted 
together on the ground. 
When brickwork and roof 
decay and fall away, this tim- 
ber framing still hangs to- 
gether. But it was not with / 
brick that the panels were filled 
up in the first place; a com- 
posite walling called wattle 
and daub was used, a kind of 
basket-work plastered over 
with hair mortar. And in these 
timber - built dovecotes, the 
nesting-boxes were of wood 
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also; and the partition dividing each from equal sizes, and when pulled down some 
its neighbour ran in a diagonal direction, carved corbels were found in the walling. 

















Bit by bit, these records of the past 
vanish; here at Wigmore a few eccle- 
siastical windows, fitting in with the 


present farmhouse, a picturesque gateway 
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with half timbered saan: and the noble 
abbots’ barn, with curved oak timbers 
springing from floor to roof, still remain.' 

Gone too, is the still more interesting 
dovecote which, five years ago, was 
noted as the only remaining part of 
the ancient palace of the Bishops of 
Hereford at Bosbury; and not a 
drawing or detailed description of it 
seems to remain. 

All the information I could get on 
the spot when I visited this old-time 
village, was from an aged woman who 
knew it was built of stone and had 
some sort of glass lantern on the top. 
Certain it is that when good Bishop 
Swinfield wrote his Roll of Household 
Expenses for the year 1289, he con- 
sumed pigeons from the ‘‘Colum- 
barium of the Manor of Bosbury,” 
and probably this very building sur- 
vived until about 1883; for Webb 
describes it as being similar to that at 
Garway (1326). Its fate was tersely 
described by the grey-headed postman 
who was taking his midday rest at the 
old inn close by, ‘‘ Falling to pieces— 


like me, getting old and past work— ates 


and so they pulled it down.” A vivid 

picture of the domestic customs of the 
times can be read between the lines of the 
roll above mentioned ; how when Martin- 


1 This fine tithe barn has lately been destroyed by 
fire. 
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mas came round, and the winter season, 
with its lack of fresh meat (for hay and 
roots and winter fodder were unknown in 
those days) drew near, there began a great 
slaughtering and salting down with 

** salt from Worcester ” of the carcases 
of fifty-two beeves, twenty-two pigs, and 
numbers of sheep ; how from the parks 
of Eastnor, Colwall, and Dingwood, 
carcases of deer were brought in, how 
Harpin, the falconer, was much from 
home, and supplied abundance of part- 
ridges, cowered down by the fluttering 
of his hawk above, while he draws his 
net over them as they lie close on the 
ground. 

Then came the tanning of the hides, 
and the making of the fat into candles 
for the dark evenings. And now the 
reason of the great importance of the 
dovecote to our forefathers will be seen ; 
no wonder they take pride and care in 
its erection, and make it roomy and 
convenient, when they know that in it, 
and in the well-stocked stews or fish- 
pond, and in the results of hawking, 
can be found the only escape from a 
uniform diet of cured and salted meat 
during the winter. 

There is a delightful old book, Zhe 
Sportsman's Dictionary (1725), which enters 






‘ or vette . ‘ ‘ . 

. wi ww . 
with great fulness into deli hawking, 
and all rural matters; and the pigeon- 
house— ‘‘a piece of economy of which a 
great deal may be said”—is fully dwelt 
upon, The precautions against the in- 
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roads of rats are interesting:—‘‘ To hinder 


rats from getting upon the outside into a 
pigeon-house, they fasten tin plates to a 
certain height, and in such places where 





they foresee the rats might pass, at the 
outward angle of a square pigeon-house ; 
these plates ought to be a foot high and 
raised above half a foot on the sides, so 
that when the rats come to them and 
cannot catch hold of them, they fall 
upon the iron spikes which are usually 
fixed at the bottom, or the place where 
you foresee they may fall.” The 
spiked railings I did not meet with, 
but sure enough one square dovecote 
at an out-of-the-way farm-house was 
fitted up with these smooth iron angle- 
plates some fourteen feet above the 
ground, and a projecting string course 
is often built half-way up the building, 
to baffle the climbing power-of rats. “ 
Again :—‘“‘ To manage this affair well, 
the door should always be placed in , 
sight of the dwelling-house ; whether 
the pigeon-house is built within or 
without the courtyard, because the 
master of the house may keep in awe 
those that go in or come out of the 
pigeon-house.” Then there are minute 
directions about the door and win- 
dows, ‘‘ which must alwaysas much as may, 
be placed to the south, as pigeons love 
directly to feel the sun, especially in 
winter ;” and nearly a page is occupied 
with instructions about the nest-holes. 
But of the dovecotes put up with so 
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much loving care which still remain, 
hardly a third are now stocked; at one 
place the rats got in and destroyed the 
young birds; at another owls took pos- 
session and frightened them away, for 
pigeons are very timid, and their house 
should not be visited after midday, or 
they may not settle down in it before 
night. The jolly old rector at one place 
kept his dovecote stocked, until his farmer 
churchwarden shot at them so often, that 
they forsook their home. 

The exclusive right of certain persons 
(lords of the manor and rectors) to pos- 
sess dovecotes, was an interesting remnant 
of feudal times lingering on until quite 
recently ; ‘and so these buildings are sel- 
dom seen except at manor houses (other- 
wise courts) and rectories. Worlidge, in 
his book on agriculture (1687), refers to 
this in speaking of dovecote pigeons :— 
‘* They bring unto such as are privileged 
to keep them, a considerable yearly ad- 
vantage.” 

Pigeon-fanciers, even in early days, do 
not seem to have taken to the large dove- 
cote ; but found as now a smaller loft to 
be more convenient. And so it is that 
breeding pigeons for table and for fancy, 
have always been distinct matters, al- 
though I have known a farmer who was 
in the habit of supplying pigeon-shooting 
matches, to keep a particular breed of 





large white pigeons in his large dovecote, 
and to shoot all intruders of different 
feather. 

It was the Norman conquerer, who, 
when building in every corner of Eng- 
land, fortified castles and dwellings for 
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his own use, also introduced the tower- 
like and substantial columbarium, which 
has served as pattern for many suc- 
cessive styles of pigeon-houses down to 
the present time. And not only the 
building but the customs connected with 
it originated in Normandy ;. for there 
almost every lord had at his castle one 
of these hated towers, from which the 
pigeons issued in clouds to prey upon 
the crops of the oppressed peasants, who 
were denied the right of rearing birds 
themselves. 

The revolving ladder does not seem to 
have been used in the early Norman ex- 
amples existing in England, but was 
introduced. later on; it is of course 
never applied to square pigeon-houses. 

Down in the rocky peninsular of 
Gower, where, though in the heart of 
Wales the English tongue is, and has 
been for centuries, the language of the 
inhabitants ; I spent some time towards 
the summer’s close; and there found 
three examples of dovecotes attached to 
old castles. At Penrice old castle, which 
over-hangs the home of the late Mr. 
Talbot, the ‘‘ Father of the House of 
Commons,” the dovecote is in perfect 
order, tall, and tapering like a chimney 
to an opening at the top of about two 
feet. At Oystermouth Castle only a 
small part of the wall is left, but suffi- 
cient to show that like all early examples 
it was without a wood roof, the top 
being domed over with stonework, leav- 
ing a small aperture at the apex. The 
one at Oxwich is similar, the roof is 
gone, and one half of the walls levelled, 
so that the interior structure is easily 
seen from without ; this castle and dove- 
cote was built by Sir Rice Mansell in 
1541. 

A still more interesting and unexpected 
find fell to my lot on this beautiful coast, 
where every inlet and every hamlet has 
its legend or tradition. It is well known 
to naturalists that the domestic pigeon 
is descended from the wild rock pigeon, 
which still breeds among the caves and 
rocks of the Gower coast ; and a speci- 
men of the Herefordshire farmhouse 
blue-rock pigeon which I picked out 
from a number offered for sale, is not 
only similar to the wild species, but 
absolutely identical in every detail of 
marking and colour. Even the half 
white feather on the outside of the tail 
is there. Ata spot where the cliffs are 
boldest and highest, close to the pretty 
fishing village of Port Eynon, | found 
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that in castle-building times, some per- 
son deeply interested in pigeons, (tradi- 
tion says it was a Mansell of Hen-y-Llys, 
the same family as the builder of Oxwich 
pigeon house) had as an _ experiment, 
converted a narrow cleft or cavern in 
the cliff, into a gigantic pigeon-house ; 
evidently intended to attract and _ per- 








haps partly domesticate the wild-rock 
DOORWAY IN GARWAY DOVECOTE. 
pigeons. Very curious is this Culver 


Hole as it is called, and strange that its 
true use had so long escaped notice ; the 
guide books, and a writer in an old 
volume of the Archaeologia, 
who gives illustrations of 
its structure, do not even 
guess at its original pur- 
pose. And yet its name 
points it out, for culver is 3 
an old name for a dove, and 
in some parts of England * 
dovecotes are still called 
culver houses. : 

The wall which closes the 
cave entrance is very mas- 
sive, ten feet thick at the 
base, where a small aper- 
ture, washed at high tide, 
gives entrance ; it is pierced 
by five windows and is sixty 
feet high. The interior of 
the wall, even to the sides 
of the windows, are lined 
with pigeon-holes of the true 
L shape; as I discovered by means of a 
most difficult climb. A rough staircase 
gives access to the upper part of the 
wall. 

It is in Herefordshire, on the border-line 
along which the defensive castles of 
Grosmont, Skenfrith, Pembridge, and 
Monmouth were built; that the most 
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perfect example of an Anglo-Norman 
columbarium is to be found. ‘There, at 
Garway, in the lonely valley of the Mon- 
now, the Knights Templar founded a pre- 
ceptory about the thirteenth century. It 
was not long before the order was dis- 
banded and their possessions were in this 
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case handed over to the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, and then ‘‘in the year 1326 this 
dovecote was built by brother Richard,” 
as the inscription worded in Latin and old 
English characters on the tympanum over 
the doorway tells. 

Very carefully brother Richard carried 
out his work with the aid of Gilbert the 
mason, who left his name inscribed on 


one of the neatly-squared and dressed 
stones of which the interior is built. 


The 
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domed top is still perfect, with a funnel- 
like opening in the apex. There are 666 
nesting holes in this building, and the 
walls are three feet nine inches thick ; 
such a number of nesting holes are not 
at all uncommon in buildings of later 
date, in fact the largest I-came across 
had 850. 




















Through all the succeeding centuries 
the building of pigeon-houses has con- 
tinued ; in many styles; in varied ma- 
terials ; always points of picturesque 
interest in a rural scene, and sources of 
pride to their owners. Then in the early 
part of our own century they went out of 
usage, and since about 1810 no complete 
detached dovecote has been built in this 
part of England. 

But these notes on the results of a 
summer’s work must draw to a close ; 
and as for the remainder of the seventy- 
odd pigeon-houses hunted out in Here- 
fordshire, shall not their record be found 
in the Royal Archeological Journal ? 

Nor must other points of interest be 
dwelt upon, such as the solitary cxample 
of a six-sided pigeon-house at Foxley ; 
the picturesque dormer-windowed roof at 
Richard’s Castle; another like it I found 
just over the Worcestershire border-—the 
remote farmhouse, with its garden dove- 
cote, at Netherwood, where Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Earl of Essex first drew breath ; 
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the nesting-holes built in the massive 
stone front of one small farmhouse ; the 
long pigeon-boxes under the projecting 
moulded beam of another antique-timbered 
front. 

And mingled with these visions of tiled 
roofs, bull’s eye glazed lanterns, weather 
vanes of all fantastic shapes, the gleam 
and whirl of pigeons’ wings as they rise 
in a body at your approach ; there come 
memories of long tramps on dusty high- 
ways, of pleasant ways skirting hopyards, 
and through the long cool mowing grass ; 
of complaisant curiosity of roadside la- 
bourers at my inquiries; of old-time 
walled-gardens with a row of bee-hives 
in one sunny corner; of pleasant recog- 
nition of faces familiar enough on market 
days, but not seen before at their own 
farm-home; of hearty welcome at un- 
known homesteads, and pointing out of 
short cuts across the fields, when the 
glow of the setting-sun is dying away on 
the hedgerows, and the doves have gone 
to rest in their red-tiled home. 








GOLF AND GOLFING. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 


MIGHTY 
change has 
come over 
the attitude 
of England 
towards the 
game of 
golf. About 
fifteen years 
ago the 
golfer was 
regarded by 
his friends, 
if he had any, as an amiable lunatic. To- 
day his friends no longer call him a lunatic 

though they may still suspect him ; but 
they do not mention it, because they are 
beneath the same suspicion—arcades amodo, 
golfers themselves. Neither do they deem 
him amiable, for the amiable golfer is yet 
to seek. 

Said a well-known cricketer to me 
lately, ‘‘ Why, a few years ago a man 
only had to say he was a golfer and we 





wrote him down a fool at once. Now 
we find it is we who were the fools 
not to have been playing all our 


lives.” 

As I write this a man has just come 
into the club and begun to talk of the old 
days when he was at school at Loretto. 
and used to see the golfers of the grand 
old sort going forth in high hat, red 
swallow-tail coat and other dignified kinds 
of clothes. One wonders how they used 
to play, whether their language resembled 
ours when they got into bushes, and what 
their view was of the ‘‘ stimic ” question. 
That was on the links of Musselburgh. 
Now the principal Musselburgh club—the 


Honourable Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers—has taken to itself a link of its 
own elsewhere—alongside of Archerfield 
farther out to the mouth of the Forth. 
These are noble names—the ‘‘ Honour- 
able Company,” and the ‘‘ Royal and 
Ancient ;” they are signs of substantial 
dignity. Kings and princes have played 
the game on these notable links of Mus- 
selburgh and St. Andrews — played it 
badly too, one may guess, and betrayed a 
right royal indignation. It was a very 
aristocratic game in the old days, as one 
may learn from the pages of the ‘* magnifi- 
cent Clark.” It is mentioned with con- 
scious condescension that King Charles 
took for his partner ‘‘one Patersone, a 
shoemaker.” The shoemaker likely had 
a deal of cobbling to do before they got 
the match done, but he brought the king 
through, a winner. 

Now, everybody golfs. It is gutta- 
percha that has made the change. An 
old leather golf ball stuffed with feathers 
—‘* feather ball” they were called—used 
to cost four shillings. And this in days 
when a shilling went a deal further than it 
does now, in spite of steam locomotion. 
A tap with the iron used to cut a hole in 
the leather and let the feathers out and 
four shillings was wasted—an abhorrent 
thing to a well regulated Scottish mind. 
That is the true reason that the old golfer 
used to approach with the wooden ‘‘ baffy”’ 
spoon. He says it was because the wood 
did not cut up the ground as the iron 
does ; but he knows that is not the true 
reason. It is the four shillings ball he was 
thinking of. But a ‘‘gutty” only costs 


a shilling—outside retail price—and you 














may “hack” it, and though no longer 
round, it is ‘‘ gutty”’ still. 

So the feather ball has gone, and with 
it the high hat and the red swallow-tail, 
and a good deal of the grand old manner. 
All the strongholds are being invaded— 
the Sassenach is on the war-path—on the 
links. Of course the great stronghold is 
‘“St. Andrews ”—the Royal and Ancient. 
In that, beloved city the spirit of golf 
seems to brood even over the grey pathos 
of the ruins, the magnificent wreck of the 
roofless cathedral which watches over the 
dour northern sea, the castle which was 
the scene of so much history, the Univer- 
sity which teaches its students to wear 
scarlet gowns and to cut huge divots out 
of the turf. Even that Royal and Ancient 
Conservatism is being utterly assailed. 
Why is it that out of lowland Scotland 
the home and happy hunting-ground of 
the uneasy Radical, has grown this game 
which hugs so jealously every Tory prin- 
ciple ? 

Who that reads an article written in 
this manner does not know that there is 
a time coming at which the writer will 
begin to boast — making a specious show 
of saying good things for the other side 
then overwhelming them all beneath his 
own? Let us begin to boast now. Eng- 
land, in making golf her own, has done 
very well by it. The Amateur Cham- 
pionship has been going six years, and 
four years out of the six it has been held 
by an Englishman. Mr. John Ball, junior, 
of Hoylake, has won it twice, and he is 
English. But he has done a far bigger 
thing than that—he has also won the 
Open Championship. This year 91-92 
Hugh Kirkaldy holds it—the young St. 
Andrews professional ; but the previous 
year, when the competition was at Prest- 
wick ‘‘ Johnnie” Ball beat all the profes- 
sionals by two strokes. This was a record. 
An amateur had never won the Open 
Championship before. The professionals 
took it very well, like good sportsmen. 
Curiously enough they minded much more 
being beaten by an Englishman than by 
an amateur. They could quite have for- 
given ‘‘ Johnnie” if he had been born on 
their side of the Tweed. 

The green-keeper at Burnham in 
Somersetshire, Taylor by name, learnt his 
golf at Westward Ho!—he was a caddie 
boy from Northam village, where Amyas 
Leigh lived. Taylor is still quite young, 


but he has beaten Andrew Kirkaldy in a 
home and home match over Winchester 
Andrew was second 


and Burnham links. 
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to his brother Hugh in the last match for 
the Open Championship. 

So now we may leave boasting about 
English golfers, and begin to boast about 
English links. If one were to attempt 
even to name all the good golfers Scottish 
and English one would never stop. 

When Scottish kings began to rule 
over England they brought their Royal 
and Ancient game south, together with 
their court. They played it at Blackheath. 
People have played golf at Blackheath for 
hundreds of years—which is a wonderful 
testimony to the joy of the game, con- 
sidering what Blackheath is. When they 
began to want something better they 
went to Westward Ho! where the golf 





JOHN BALL, JUNR. 
From a Photograph by Barraud, Ltd.,92A Bold Street, 
Liverpool. 


was good, though a long way off. West- 
ward Ho! is a country of grand sandhills 
and bunkers. The golfer is liberal of his 
vocabulary—-the ‘‘ Alps” were a great 
hazard there. At Prestwick there are 
the Himalayas. Natural parallels fail- 
ing, the golfer dips into theology. At 
St. Andrews there is ‘‘ Hell,” at Mus- 
selburgh ‘* Pandemonium,” at Sand- 
wich ‘** Hades.” The further north the 
more uncompromising is the nature 
of the torment. These are all nasty 
places, but varying inversely with the 
fearsomeness of their names. ‘‘ Hades” 
is horrid—‘* Pandy,” as they shorten it for 
irreverence and euphony, is not much 
better, but often there is ‘‘ fine lying” 
in the bottom of ** Hell.” Beyond ‘* Hell” 
are the ‘‘ Elysian Fields.” Westward 
Ho! then is a very fine links, and the 
lies through the green are better than 
anywhere else. Hoylake is a good course 
and especially remarkable for the beauty 
of its putting greens. Sandwich is com- 
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paratively handy for London men, and its 
long carries from the tee are very fine. 
Then of course crowds of people play golf 
on Wimbledon Common, and there are 
new links starting like mushrooms every 
day. 

With all this new leavening movement 
in golf the game is in a kind of transition 
stage—passing out of the grand old man- 
ner, the high hats and swallow-tails. Ever 
since anybody was a boy there has been 





JOHN BALL, JUNR. FULL DRIVE WITH THE IRON. 


a stereotyped way of playing cricket— 
** straight bat,” was about enough for the 
mechanical adjustments—‘‘ pay for your 
lunch and don’t dispute the umpire’s 
ruling,” on the moral side. They hold 
good still, though it is no longer con- 
sidered immoral to score off a straight 
ball; but in golf our duty to our neigh- 
bour and to our golf club is much vaguer. 
Men golf in all fashions—some very well 
in the worst of styles—some very badly in 
the best. There are however certain im- 
possible styles in which no man can golf, 
though many try. But the various not 
impossible styles are marks of certain 
mighty men in diverse places. There 
was no greater golfing genius than the 
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late young Tom Morris—‘‘ Tommy ” as 
he was commonly termed to distinguish 
him from his greatly beloved and. re- 
spected father who still keeps the green 
and plays a first-class game at St. 
Andrews. He set his mark upon the 
golfing style of the Royal and Ancient 
City—a mark that will survive to many 
generations. 

Mr. J. E. Laidlay is our present ama- 
teurchampion. He golfed at Musselburgh 
and North Berwick and on all 
the greens of the Lothians. 
The forte of his game is the 
approach stroke—whether with 
iron or mashie ; and his style is 
remarkable even to eccentricity, 
so greatly forward—almost in 
advance of the left toe -—does he 
have the ball. All over the 
Lothians, therefore, men are 
golfing with the ball away in 
front of them in pious imitation. 
There is no difference between 
the game of all of them and 
of Mr. Laidlay, except that they 
do not get the ball so near the 
hole. At Hoylake, Mr. John 
Ball, junior, grips his driver 
with his right hand well be- 
neath the cluo, defying all the 
maxims of the sages, and beats 
the world in the Open Cham. 
pionship. All Lancashire and 
Cheshire, therefore, grip the 
golf club with the right hand 
underneath ; but they do not 
win championships. Mr. H. H. 
Hilton learned his game of 
*‘Johnny” Ball and, maybe, 
will win a championship some 
day. Mr. Moore too is a 
disciple in the same school who 
may be heard of. 

There is a deal of rivalry, in a friendly 
spirit, between Scottish and English 
golfers; and some Englishmen, as has 
been seen, can play Scotland’s game ; but 
a match of selected teams between the 
two, though often spoken of, has never 
been played. It is hard, of course, to 
get teams together. England is new at 
the game, and her golfers, of the first 
rank, are fewer. But English boys golf 
now, and there must be a number nearly 
arrived at the years of discretion at which 
it is possible for them to play well; so 
that England may soon have as large a 
pick of talent as Scotland herself. Team 
matches are much the order of the day. 
The Universities, especially Cambridge, 
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play quite a number of these matches, 
though both Universities are handicapped 
by having links of certainly not first-rate 
quality. And the leaning to team matches 
seems on the increase in Scotland too. 
All this paves the way for an International 
contest. Such a match would certainly 
be of great interest, if both sides could 
get a fairly representative team. Before 
many years are over, we shall undoubtedly 
see an annual fixture of the kind. 

This year sees a new departure in the 
arena of the amateur championship com- 
petition. It is to be played on the links 
of the St. George’s Club at Sandwich. 
Hitherto it has been played only at St. 
Andrews, Hoylake, and Prestwick, and 
the change is a great concession to the 
new-born south country enterprise in 
golfing matters. Indeed it may be said 
that there is now scarcely a part of the 
world which does not show the apprecia- 
tion of Scotland’s national game which 
has long been freely given to other pro- 
ducts—say, whisky—of that great nation. 
They play golf in Australia, Ceylon, 
America, Canada, Hong-kong, and they 
play in some very queer places—round 
about the pyramids in Egypt, in and out 
of the trenches at Malta, on links of 
everlasting bunker in India. Along the 
line of the Canadian Pacific railway there 
is excellent golfing ground—which per- 
haps accounts for the steady rise in its 
shares ; one could play golf there for 700 
miles straight along. There is a record 
of a man who, for a bet, drove a ball over 
the top of Arthur’s Seat. It took him 
between forty and fifty strokes, if the 
writer’s memory serves him. 

Many wild things are said about the 
normal length of golf drives. Who are 
our finest drivers? There is Rolland 
among the professionals—he is perhaps 
the Jehu of the United Kingdom just now 
—but I doubt if Mr. Walter Blackwell, 
now abroad, was not yet longer. Then 
there is Mr. Arnold Blyth — his ball 
probably goes as far as Rolland’s, but 
his ‘‘ carry” is less long. On fairly good 
running ground I think any of these 
would make little trouble about 200 yards, 
in acalm. Of course exceptional shots 
go much farther. (Apologies are respect- 
fully tendered to all who may feel ag- 
grieved that their names do not go to 
swell this trio.) Mr. Leslie Balfour, a 
very frequent St. Andrews medallist, is a 
very fine driver—so straight, and with 
such a good command of elevation. No 
one, probably, ever drove up the ball so 
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near to the hole, from great distances, as 
young Hugh Kirkaldy, the present cham- 
pion. He is disappointed if once or twice 
in a round his drive up to the hole does 
not leave him an easy ‘‘ put.” This is the 
sort of driving that wins matches, much 
more than mere length. Young Mr. Ball 
too is fond of laying up his ball in this 
fashion, from 180 yards—and his is a 
particularly fascinating sort of drive to 
watch, the ball starting low and rising 
towards the finish, with an under rotation, 
to fall nearly dead. 

Men are at work with all sorts of weird 
machines for trying to find out what they 
call the ‘‘ physics ” of the golf ball’s flight 

-why it stays so long in the air when its 
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From a Photograph by William Crooke, 103 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 


initial velocity and length of carry are 
such as they are. Professor Tait of 
Edinburgh has a guillotine which keeps 
on falling and rebounding and recording 
its antics in so doing, with a view to 
finding out facts about ‘‘impact.” Then 
he has tame golfers who drive balls at 
dynamometers and elucidate problems of 
great interest, but do not win medals. 
In addition to this somebody once a day 
invents a new patent golf club, which no 
man as yet has been found to play with. 
In spite of it all there is not a doubt 
that in the last few years great improve- 
ments have been made in the materials of 
golf—not speaking of links, off which the 
grass is being improved clean away by 
over much play. But clubs do not break 
as often as they used to, nor does the ball 
become a rhomboid, after a shot or two, 
as it used to do. The last invention of 
which we hear is a celluloid golf ball. 
Celluloid buttons have lately been going 
off with a pop and burning people to bits. 
Pr 
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We shall lend our celluloid golf ball to 
our caddie for the first trial—experimentum 
fit in corpore vilt. 

He is a curious study-—this corpus vile: 
himself, too, a student, with marvellous 
opportunities, of human nature. Not 
even toa man’s valet is his soul so naked 
as to his caddie. Your valet may see 
you when the collar-button is off your 
shirt ; but he does not see you, as your 
caddie does, when you are in a bunker or 
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tude. Therefore the former is far more 
rare. 

The group of clamorous caddies is a 
first feature in every mental vision of a 
golf links. The difficulty of selecting the 
least inefficient, greatly enhances the 
numerous troubles of the game. Unhap- 
pily the best are generally the most 
candid, and will take the least pains to 
conceal their righteous contempt. Some, 
in justice be it said, are both wise and 
sympathetic—but these are treasures 
generally engaged by the week (one 
would like to take them for life) and 
not to be found in the mass meetings 
of the unemployed. They can all 
play the game according to their 
strength, for all, as Mr. Andrew Lang 
says, were ‘‘teethed on a golf club.” 
It is the beginning in youth that is 
the true secret of the highest success. 
When men ask each other if golf is 
a graceful game for ladies, they 
should remember this—that even their 
own beautiful game might perhaps 
have found more graceful modes of 
expression if they had begun a year 
or two earlier. But there are many 
men who can be beaten by many 
ladies, and if the ladies happen to 
have begun as small girls they always 
have graceful swings. The ladies’ 
links at North Berwick is an intricate 
and vexing course, with high walls, 
among other hazards, to drive over. 
Wimbledon has a good ladies’ course 
now, but beautiful as Wimbledon is 
there is not there the islet-studded 
sea of North Berwick. Few golf 
links are not picturesque. Most 
lovely of all, perhaps, is Prestwick, 
with Arran in the distance and all the 


From a Photograph by William Crook, 103, Princes Street, Edinburgh. nearer beauties of the Clyde. 


behind a ‘‘ whin”—and this is far, far 
worse. There is a deal of talk about the 
comparative merits, as discipline, of golf 
and cricket. They teach quite different 
lessons. Cricket teaches unselfishness 
and the lessons of the power of union. 
Golf teaches a self-reliance and a mastery 
over all temptations to irritation—some- 
times it fails to teach the mastery. There 
are two qualities of a golfer both of which 
are good. The caddie will tell you that 
to be good a golfer must be ‘‘douce” 
or ‘“‘dour.” The two are the very oppo- 
sites, the one of the other; yet both 
arrive. The former is doubtless the 
higher, the more Christian virtue—the 
latter is in the nature of a Pagan forti- 


The golfer, however, is not apt to 
think much about the scenery. His busi- 
ness is to ‘‘ keep his eye on the ball,” and 
that is a hard matter. All golf (like all 
Gaul) is divided into three parts—driving, 
iron play, and putting. Of these it has 
been said that ‘‘driving is an art, iron 
play is a science, but putting is an inspir- 
ation.” Nobody has ever found a better 
definition than this for putting. The 
physiologist cannot explain to you how it 
is that when the hole is twenty yards from 
you you know how to measure the 
strength of your blow so as to send the 
ball approximately the right distance— 
or at least if he can explain it to you, you 
cannot understand him. It is in the put- 
ting, and approaching—in the short same 
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—that matches are lost or won. It 
seems a little matter when you are within 
say 150 yards of the little four and a 
half inch diameter hole to drive your ball 
up in one and ‘‘ put” into the hole in two 
more—three in all ; but it does not always 
happen, indeed it is with most the excep- 
tion. Then the iron play again—how 
simple seeming, yet how fascinating in its 
uncertainty! When the professional, 
with his neat knuckling over of the knee, 
chucks his ball spinning up into the air 
and makes it stop on pitching, as if he 
had it tied by a string, it looks so easy ; 
yet how infinitely easier when you have a 
little bunker between you and the hole, 
to ‘‘ top” into the bunker ; but how infi- 
nitely exasperating ! 

And these are the fascinations of golf, 
—its uncertainties and its varieties. You 
play round after round, day after day, 
upon the same course, yet there is no 
sameness. The stroke never repeats 
itself; it is always new—the lie is differ- 
ent, the length is different, or th: wind is 
different—so it never palls. Nor is it in 
man’s experience to have come to the end 
of the game, to feel that it reserves no 
secrets. There are the old maxims which 
are found in all the books, such as the 
correct position of the ball relatively to 
the feet, of the feet to each other, and the 
proper grip—tight in the left hand, loose 
in the right. The beginner studies these 
and he worries through the initial sloughs 
of despond until he has strug- 
gled at length across the fons 
asinorum, and it becomes ex- 
ceptional for him to miss a teed 
ball. But when he has reached 
this stage, which, at the first, 
had seemed to him the utter- 
most horizon, he is aware of 
others—he begins to struggle to hit balls 
which are not teed, to jerk out of bad lies 
with the brassy. With right foot more 
advanced and tighter grip of the right 
hand, he may at length fairly conquer this 
stroke—there is more to come—the wind 
may be aft, and it will behove him to 
drive a ball high into heaven that the 
breeze may carry it. Again, the wind may 
be dead ahead, then must the golfer, with 
hands held well to the left front (so as to 
turn the face of the club in) drive a ball 
low skimming, wind cheating, as a driven 
grouse skims close over the heather. 
Again, with a wind from the left, science 
bids the golfer drive well to windward 
with the ball slightly sliced, rather than 
pulled, that at the end of its flight it may 


come round into the course and find the 
favour of the breeze. But if the wind be 
from the right of the ball’s flight, then, 
conversely, it had best be slightly pulled— 
swung round, so that, as before, the wind 
may keep it going. 

One never comes to the end, or needs 
to say, ‘‘ there is nothing left to learn.” 

In iron play too, what variety—in all 
the strokes intermediate between that 
‘*run up with the iron ”—played with stiff 
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wrists and hands well forward, and face 
of club turned down—and the dead-pitch- 
ing loft played with cut upon the ball high 
lofted in the air by lissome-working wrists! 

For perfect play there is no good links 
that does not call for all the subtleties ; 
but some links require a higher develop- 
ment than others of this or that peculiar 
subtlety. St. Andrews especially rewards 
the driver, and most of the approach 
shots may be played with the putter. At 
North Berwick you may leave your driver 
at home—it is quite useless—but there is 
a huge premium on accurate iron play 
and finely pitched approaches. 

A good many who play golf only in 
the South do not appreciate at all the 
solemnity with which the game is at- 
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tended in the North. An interesting 
match will there attract a crowd some- 
times of more than a thousand specta- 
tors who follow round behind the players, 
and of whom few see much. They do not 
preserve the silence or the immobility 
which they ought to do on the stroke (in- 
deed the silence of a thousand spectators 
is audible to the hyperzsthetic nerves 
of the player), but they all are conscious 
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that silence is expected of them. They 
respect the game; they are infected with 
nervousness ten times greater than that 
of the player, over the short ‘‘ puts.” But 
in the south, as the player settles to a 
**put” of a yard long, he may hear the 
spectator say to a friend, ‘*‘ What is the 
use of taking so much trouble about a 
little stroke like that?” ‘‘See there, 
he’s missed it!” is the comment which 
inevitably comes next. And if the golfer 
were to tell this man that he was an 
idiot, the latter would be both surprised 
and annoyed. But when the ball is driven 
150 yards through the air (a very moderate 
drive), the south country spectator opens 
his eyes and mouth with a vacuous O, 
and begins to respect golf; beginning 
respect at the very end of which he will 


soon learn that it is the least worthy of 
respect ; for to drive 150 yards is far easier 
than to hole an average ‘‘ put” of one yard. 

Indeed the idea of his duty held by the 
south country spectator is not a high one 
—not an adequate one—for of all the 
games which the idleness of man has in- 
vented, none requires such absolute con- 
centration of sense and mind, and such 
steady nerve. Billiards is the only game 
to compare with it in this. It is at once 
evident that equability of nerve and pulse 
is much more essential in a game in 
which delicate measurement of strength 
and direction—even to the half inch— 
comes in than in the comparatively clumsy 
game of cricket. When the spectator 
first sees golf it looks so easy as to be 
without interest; but if one reflects it is 
obvious that even in the driving stroke, 
which is the simplest of all, the control 
of muscle necessary to combine the 
requisite force and accuracy is very won- 
derful indeed. The club is swung right 
round the player’s head, until its head 
points downward to the ground, then 
back again and down upon the ball with 
the utmost speed which the player’s 
strength permits; and at the meeting of 
ball and club, there must not be deviation 
in any one direction of an eighth of an 
inch from the line in which the club head 
should be going—and this is the simplest 
stroke in all the game! It differs in this, 
too, from cricket, tennis, and racquets, as 
in none of these games is the eye kept on 
the ball at the moment that the implement 
in the hand meets it (it will be understood 
that I am not speaking of Shrewsbury 
or Scotton, or of a *‘ mud wicket ”’)—no, 
the eye is cast joyfully forward in antici- 
pation ; but at golf you must go on look- 
ing at the ball until the club have fairly 
met it; or it will not meet it fairly at all. 

That jerking stroke is a cross to many 
a learner—the stroke which the profes- 
sional plays with such ease with his iron, 
when he sends the divot flying through 
the air, having hit the tall first. The 
italics point the feature which the learner 
is apt to miss. He thinks the first 
essential is to cut the divot—which he 
often neglects to replace. But it is by 
the checking of the club in the ground 
which makes the jerk, after the down- 
ward blow has been dealt, that the well- 
cut divot is sent flying by the expert man. 
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A FRIEND OF THE COMMUNE. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 








EE, madame, see 
there, on the 

Hill of Pains! 

- One more 

. One more.”’ 
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Marie. 
the life; that on 

















the Hill, this 
here below: and 
yet the sun is bright, the cockatoos are 
laughing in the palms, and you hear my 
linnet singing.” 

**It turns slowly. . . . slowly. 
it points across the Winter Valley. 
ah!” 

** Yes, across the Winter Valley, where 
the deep woods are, and beyond ae 

** And beyond?” 

‘* To the Pascal River.” 

‘* And my home is at the Pascal River. 

How dim the sunshine has become! 
I can only see It now—like a long dark 
finger... .” 

‘*No, child, there is bright sunshine 
still; there is no cloud at all: but It zs 
like a finger ; it is quivering now, as if it 
were not sure.” 

‘* Thanksgiving, if itbe notsure!... . 
but the hill is cloudy still.” 

‘*No, Marie, how droll you are !—the 
hill is not cloudy: even from here one 
can see something glisten beside the grove 
of pines.” 

“T know. It 


Now 


is the White Rock 


where King Ovi died, but whose burial- 
place none knows.” 

‘*A black king merely.” 

‘* His heart was not black: there are 
stains upon White Rock, and they are red. 

Is it still upon the Hill of Pains, 
madame ?” 

‘** Yes, still, and, pointing as you say, 
like a human finger towards Winter 
Valley.” 

“I did not say a Auman 
madame ; there is nothing human there. 

“Yet was not that the gleam of 
bayonets near the palisade ?” 

‘** But bayonets are not human, neither 
here in Noumea, nor yet on Isle Nou over 
there.” 

** You are sad to-day, my Marie. 
you had lonely dreams ?” 

‘* You are human, madame. 
summer always where you are. Is it 
very bright out there, just now? Some- 
times. . . . sometimes, madame, things 
are so dark to me.” 

‘* Marie, turn your face tome so! Your 
eyes do not see, my child, because they 
are full of tears. The cloud is in them, 
not on the world. See, I kiss this rain 
away.” 

‘** Yes, it is my eyes, madame. 

‘* It is the tears, Marie.” 

‘*] weep for the cloud out there upon 
the world, and yet the cloud is in my 
eyes.” 

‘* You weep because of It, Marie. 


finger, 
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Have 


It is like 
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Your 
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heart is tender. Your tears are for the 
prisoner—the hunted in the chase.” 

‘* No, madame, I am selfish ; I weep for 
myself. Tell me truly, as—as if I were 
your own child,—was there no cloud, no 
darkness, out there?” 

‘* None, dear.” 

‘* Then—then—madame, I 
was my tears.” 

‘** Yes, Marie, it was your tears.” 

But each said in her heart that it was 
not tears; each said: ‘‘Let not this 
thing come, O God.” And then with a 
caress they parted ; but the girl remained 
to watch, as it might be granted to her, 
that gloomy thing upon the Hill of 
Pains. 

As she stood there, with her fingers 
clasped upon a letter, which she drew 
from her pocket and looked at once or 
twice, a voice from among the palms 
outside floated towards her. It was 
speaking thus: ‘‘ He escaped last night ; 
the Semaphore, there upon the Hill of 
Pains, shows that they have got upon 
his track. I suppose they'll try to 
converge upon him, and hem him in, 
before he gets to Pascal River. Once 
there he might have a chance of escape ; 
but he'll need a lot of luck, poor wretch!” 

Marie’s fingers tightened on the letter. 

Then another voice replied, and it 
brought a flush to the cheek of the girl, 
and a hint of trouble in her eyes. It said 
in no apparent connection with what had 
just been uttered, ‘‘ ls Miss Gorham here 
still?” 

** Ah, yes, Miss Marie Gorham is still 
here, to our pleasure. My wife wili be 
distressed when she leaves us; yet she 
speaks of going very soon.” 

**] doubt not she will be distressed to 
go. The Hédtel du Gouverneur spoils us 
for all other places in New Caledonia.” 

‘* You are too kind, Monsieur Farling.” 

‘* 1 do not say at all what I should like 
to say, Monsieur le Gouverneur.” 

** But I fear that those who think as you 
are not many. After all, I am little more 
here than a gaoler—merely a_ gaoler, 
Monsieur Farling.” 

‘* Ah, pardon me if I correct you,—the 
Commandant of a military station and 
the Governor of a Colony.” 

‘*The station is a penitentiary ; the 
colony—eh ?—for J/ibérés, ticket-of-leave 
men and outcast Paris ; with a sprinkling 
of gentlemen and officers dying of ennut. 
No, my friend, we French are not colon- 
ists. We emigrate, we do not colonize. 
This isno colony. We dono good here.” 


suppose it 
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‘* You forget the nickel mines.” 

** Quarries for the convicts and for 
political prisoners of the lowest class.” 

‘* And the plantations.” 

‘* Ah, there I crave your pardon. You 
are a planter, but you are English. 
Monsieur Gorham is a planter and an 
owner of mines, but he is English. The 
man who has made the most money in 
New Caledonia—Monsieur Hilton—is an 
Englishman. You, and a few others like 
you, French and English, are the only 
colony I have. I do not rule you; you 
help me to rule.” 

‘*To rule?” 

‘* By being on the side of justice and 
public morality; by dining with me 
(though all too seldom); by giving me a 
quiet hour now and then beneath your 
vines and fig-trees ; and so making this 
uniform less burdensome for me to carry. 
No, no, Monsieur Murray Farling, I know 
you are about to say something very 
gracious : but you shall not, you shall pay 
your compliments to the ladies.” 

As they journeyed to the morning-room 
Murray Farling said: ‘‘ Does Monsieur 
Rive Laflamme still come to paint the 
portrait of Miss Gorham ?” 

“Yes; but it ends in a day or 
two, and then no more of that. Prisoners 
are prisoners, and pleasant as is Monsieur 
Laflamme—that makes it the more diffi- 
cult.” 

‘* Why should he be treated so well ? 
as a first-class prisoner, and others of 
the Commune be so degraded here—as 
Mayer, for instance ?” 

‘‘It is but a question of degree. He 
was an artist and something of a dram- 
atist; he was not at the Place Vendéme 
at a certain critical moment; he was not 
at Mont-martre at a particular terrible 
time ; he was not a major like Mayer ; 
he was young, with the face of a patriot. 
Well, they sent Mayer to the galleys at 
Toulon; then, among the worst of the 
prisoners here—he was too bold, too full 
of speech; he had not Laflamme’s gift 
of silence, of pathos. Maycr works 
coarsely, severely here ; Laflamme grows 
his vegetables, idles about Ducos, 
swings in his hammock, and appears at 
inspections. One day he sent to me 


the picture of my wife,—here it is. Is 
it not charming? The size of a franc-piece 
and so perfect ! and framed in gold. . 
You know the soft hearts of women.” 
‘*You mean that Madame Solde—— 
‘© That my wife persuaded me to let him 
come here to paint my portrait. 


He has 




















done so, and now he paints Mademoiselle 
Gorham. But——” 

‘* But >—Yes ?” 

‘* But these things have their dangers.” 

‘* Have their dangers,” Murray Farling 
musingly repeated, and then added under 
his breath almost, ‘‘ Escape or rr 

‘*Or something else,” the Governor 
rather sharply interrupted ; and then, as 
they were entering the room, gaily con- 
tinued: ‘* Ah, here we come, Mademois- 
elle, to 4 

‘*To pay your surplus of compliments, 
Monsieur le Gouverneur. I could not help 
but hear something of what you said. Mr. 
Farling, | am glad to see you. Let me 
think: how long is it since you were 
patriotic ?” 

‘*T am afraid I do not quite understand, 
Miss Gorham.” 

‘*You are English, so am I. I am 
here at the charming house of a French 
governor ; Madame Solde spoils me ; there 
are denationalizing influences about me ; 
—you leave me to my fate,” she said, with 
pretty mockery. 

‘** Believe me, Miss Gorham,” replied 
Murray Farling, with the blood quickening 
at his heart, ‘* believe me, to be patriotic, 
one does not kneel continuously at the foot 
of the throne: besides, the court is not 
always open to subjects.” 











‘**And subjects have plantations, 
and % 
‘*And I leave you to Mademoiselle 


Gorham’s tender mercies, Farling,” said 
the Governor. ‘‘ Au revoir!” 

When he had gone, Murray Farling 
said: ‘* Ah, you are gay to-day.” 

‘* No, indeed, no, I am sad.” 

‘*Sad ? and wherefore sad? 
proving a drug? Or sugar? 
me that your father says sugar is falling. 
He glanced at the letter, which she 
unconsciously held in her hand. 

She saw his look, smoothed the letter a 
little nervously between her palms, and 
put it in her pocket, replying : ‘* No, father 
has not said that sugar is falling,—but 
come here, will you?” and she motioned 
towards the open window. When there, 
she said slowly: ‘‘That is what makes 
me sad and sorry,” and she pointed to 
the Semaphore upon the Hill of Pains. 

‘“You are too tender-hearted,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘A convict has escaped; he 
will be caught perhaps—perhaps not ; 
and things will go on as before.” 

‘*Will go on as before. That is, the 
martinet worse than the dnout de Russe ; 
the poucettes, the crapaudine on neck and 
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ankles and wrists; all, all as bad as 
the Pater Noster of the Inquisition, as 
Mayer said the other day in the face of 
Charpentier the Commandant of the 
penitentiary. How pleasant also to think 
of the Boulevard de Guillotine! I tell 
you it is brutal, horrible. Think of what 
prisoners have to suffer here, whose only 
crime is that they were of the Commune ; 
that they were just a little madder than 
other Frenchmen.” 

‘*Pardon me, if I say that as brutal 
things were done by the English in 
Tasmania.” 

‘*Think of two hundred and sixty 
strokes of the ‘cat’!” 

**You concern yourself too much about 
these things, I fear.” 

** T only think that death would be easier 
than the life of half the convicts here.” 

‘“*They themselves would prefer it, 
perhaps.” 

‘* Tell me, who is the convict that has 
escaped?” she rather feverishly asked. 
** Is it a political prisoner ?” 

**You would not know him. He was 
one of the Commune who escaped shoot- 
ing in the Place de la Concorde. Carbourd, 
I think, was his name.” 

**Carbourd, Carbourd,” she repeate 
and turned her head away towards the 
Semaphore. 

The girl's earnestness roused in Murray 
Farling a glow of intense sympathy; a 
sympathy which had its origin, as he well 
knew, in three years of growing love. 
This love leaped up now determinedly, and 
perhaps unwisely : but what should a blunt 
soul like Murray Farling know regarding 
the best or worst time to seek a woman's 
heart? Hecame close to her now and 
said: ‘‘If you are so kind in thought for 
a convict, I dare hope that you would be 
more kind to me.” 

‘** Be kind to you,” she replied, as if not 
understanding what he said, nor the look 
in his eyes. 

‘* For I am a prisoner too.” 

‘* You a prisoner?” she a little trem- 
ulously, a little coldly, rejoined. 

‘*In your hands, Marie Gorham.” 
eyes laid bare his heart. 

‘*Oh,” she replied, in a half-troubled, 
half-indignant fashion, for she was out 
of touch with the occasion of his suit, 
and every woman has in her mind the 
time when she should and when she should 
not be wooed ; besides—‘‘ Oh, why aren’t 
you plain with me?” she protestingly 
cried. ‘*You say things strangely, 


His 


vaguely.” 
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‘“Why do I not speak plainly? Be- 
cause, Marie Gorham, it is possible for 
a man to be fearful, to be a coward in his 
speech ”—he touched her fingers—‘‘ when 
he loves.” 

She drew her hand from his quickly. 
‘*Oh, can’t we be friends without shat?” 
she said, somewhat bitterly. 

At that instant there was a sound of 
footsteps at the window. Both turned, 
and saw the political prisoner, Rive 
Laflamme, followed by a guard. 

‘*He comes to finish my portrait,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘ This is the last sitting.” 

‘*Marie, must I go like this? When 
may I see you again? When will you 
answer me? You will not make all the 
hopes of my love to end here?” 

It was evident that some deep trouble 
was on the girl. She flushed hotly, as 
if she were about to reply hotly also, but 
she changed quickly, and said, not 
unkindly: ‘‘When Monsieur Laflamme 
is gone.” And now, as if repenting of 
her unreasonable words of a moment 
before, she added: ‘‘Oh, please don’t 
think me hard. I am sorry that I grieve 
you. I’m afraid I am not altogether 
well ; not altogether happy.” 

**] will wait till he has gone,” the 
planter replied. At the door he turned 
as if to say something, but he only looked 
steadily, sadly at her, and then was gone. 

She stood where he had left her, gazing 
with melancholy abstraction at the door 
through which he had passed. There 
were footsteps without in the hall-way. 
The door was opened, and a _ servant 
announced Monsieur Laflamme. The 
painter-prisoner entered followed by the 
soldier. Immediately afterwards Mrs. 
Angers, the elderly companion of Miss 
Gorham, sidled in gently. 

Rive Laflamme bowed low to Marie 
Gorham, and then turned and said coolly 
to the soldier: ‘‘ You may wait outside 
to-day, Roupet. This is my last morning’s 
work. It is important, and you splutter 
and cough. You annoy me. You are 
too exhausting for a studio.” 

But Roupet answered: ‘‘ Monsieur, I 
have my orders.” 

‘*Nonsense. This is the Governor's 
house. I am perfectly safe here. Give 
your orders a change of scene. You 
would better enjoy the refreshing coolness 
of the corridors this morning... . You 
won't? Oh yes, you will. Here’s a 
cigarette—there, take the whole bunch—I 
paid too much for them, but no 
matter ! Ah, pardon me, 


Mademoiselle Gorham. I forgot that you 
cannot smoke here, Roupet; but you 
shall have them all the same. . 
there! /arbleu/ you are a handsome 
rascal—if you weren’t so wheezy ! Come, 
come, Roupet, make yourself invisible.” 

The eyes of the girl were on the soldier. 
They did the work better ; a warrior has 
a soft place in his heart for a beautiful 
woman, and this fellow had memories. 
He wheeled suddenly, and disappeared 
from the room, motioning that he would 
remain at the door. 

The painting began, and for half an 
hour or more was continued without a 
word. Inthe silence the placid Angers 
had fallen asleep. 

Nodding slightly towards her, Rive 
Laflamme said in a low voice to Marie 
Gorham: ‘‘ Her hearing at its best is not 
remarkable?” 

‘* Not remarkable.” 

He spoke more softly. ‘‘ That is good. 
Well, the portrait is done. It has been the 
triumph of my life to paint it. Not that 
first joy I had when I won the great prize 
in Paris equals it. I am glad: and yet 
—and yet there was much chance that it 
would never be finished.” 

‘* Why ?” 

‘** Carbourd is gone.” 

‘*Yes, I know—well ? 

‘* Well, I should be gone also were it 
not for this portrait. The chance came. 
I was tempted. I determined to finish 
this. I stayed.” 

‘** Do you think that he will be caught ? ” 

‘* Not alive. Carbourd the patriot has 
suffered too much —the galleys, the corde, 
the triangle, everything but the guillotine. 
Carbourd has a wife and children—ah, 
yes, you know all about it. You. re- 
member that letter she sent: I can recall 
every word ; can you?” 

The girl paused, and then with a rapt 
sympathy in her face repeated slowly : 
“ Tam til, and our children cry for food. The 
wife calls to her husband, my darlings say, 
‘ Will father never come home?’” 

Marie Gorham’s eyes were moist. 

‘* Mademoiselle, he was no common 
criminal. He was like a martyr. He 
would grandly have died for the cause. 
He loved France too wildly. That was 
his sin.” 

‘* Carbourd is free,” 
herself. 

‘* He has escaped.” His voice now was 
the smallest whisper. ‘‘ And now my time 
has come.” 

‘* When ? 


” 


she said as if to 


And where do you go?”’ 
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‘* To-night, and to join Carbourd, if I 
can, at the Pascal River. At King Ovi's 
Cave if possible.” 

The girl was very pale. She turned and 
looked at Angers who still slept. ‘‘ And 
then?” 

‘And then, as I have said to you 
before, to the coast, to board the Parroguet, 
which will lie off the island St. Jerome 
three days from now to carry us away 
into freedom. It is all arranged by our 
‘Underground Railway.’ ” 

‘And you tell me all this to-day— 
why?” the girl said falteringly. 

‘* Because you said that you would not 
let a hunted fugitive starve; that you 
would give us horses, with which we 
could travel the Brocken Path across the 
hills. Here is the plan of the river that 
you drew; at this point the King’s Cave 
which you discovered, and is known only 
to yourself.” 

**T ought not to have given you that 
paper ; but-—~”’ 

**Ah, you will not repent of a noble 
action, of a great good to me—Marie ?” 

‘*Hush, hush, Monsieur Laflamme. 
Indeed you may not speak to me so. 
You forget. I am sorry for you : I think 
you do not deserve this—banishment. 
You are unhappy here; and I told you of 
the King’s Cave—that was all.” 

‘*Ah no, that is not all. To be free, 
that is grand ; but only that I may be a 
man again ; that I may love my art— 
and you; that I may once again be 
proud of France.” 

‘Monsieur, I repeat, you must not 
speak so. Do not take advantage of 
my willingness to serve you.” 

‘* Pardon! a thousand pardons! but 
that was in my heart, and I hoped, | 
hoped ——” 

** You must not hope. 
you as Monsieur Rive Laflamme, the —— 

‘The political convict; ah, yes, I 
know,” he said bitterly: ‘* a convict 
over whom the knout is held ; who may 
at any moment be shot down like a hare ; 
who has but two prayers in all the world: 
to be free in France once more, and to be 
loved by one —-” 

She interrupted him: 
prayer is natural.” 

‘* Natural ?—Do you know what song 
we sang in the cages of the ship that 
carried us into this evil exile here? Do 
you know what brought tears to the eyes 
of the guards ?—what made the captain 
and the sailors turn their heads away 
from us, lest we should see that their 


I can only know 
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faces were wet? What rendcred the 
soldiers who had fought us in the Com- 
mune more human for the moment? It 
was this :— 
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**< Adieu, patrie! 
L’onde est en furie, 
Adieu patrie 
Azur! 

Adieu, maison, treille au fruit mar, 
Adieu les fruits d'or du vieux mir ! 
Adieu, patrie, 

Ciel, forét, prairie ; 

Adieu patrie, 

Azur.’ 


Well, Carbourd sang that song last night 
so softly to himself, and I sang it also, 
with another : 


‘** Beyond the valley lives my love— 
Ah, ah, the Winter Valley ! 
I meet her where——’” 


‘‘Hush! Oh, hush, monsieur !” the girl 
said. 

He looked and saw that Angers was 
waking. ‘‘IfI live,” he hurriedly whis- 
pered, ‘‘I shall be at the King’s Cave to- 
morrow night. . and you ?—the 
horses ? ” 

‘* And you shall have my help and the 
horses.” Then more loudly: ‘* Adieu, 
monsieur.” 

At that moment Madame Solde entered 
the room. She acknowledged Laflamme’s 
presence gravely 

** It is all done, madame,” he said. 

‘* All done, monsieur ?” 

‘* The portrait, as you may honour it 
with a glance.” 

Madame Solde bowed coldly, but said : 
‘* It is well done.” 

‘* It is my master-piece,” remarked the 
painter musingly ; ‘‘if my poor work can 
be given sucha name. Will you permit 
me to say adieu, mesdames? I go to 
join my amiable and attentive companion, 
Roupet the guard.” He bowed himself 
out. 

Madame Solde then turned, and drew 
Marie aside, Angers discreetly left. 

The Governor’s wife drew the girl's 
head back on her shoulder, and kissed 
her on the eyes. ‘‘ Marie,” she said, 
‘* Monsieur Farling does not seem happy ; 
cannot you make him happier?” 

With quivering lips the girl laid her 
head on the Frenchwoman’s breast, and 
said: ‘* Ah, do not ask me. Madame, I 
am going home to-day.” 

‘*To-day ? But, my child, so soon !— 
I wished ——” 
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‘* ] must go to-day.” 

‘*But we had hoped you would stay 
while Monsieur Farling——” 

‘*Murray Farling—will—go with me 

perhaps.” 

‘* Ah, my dear Marie!” The woman 
kissed the girl and wondered. 

That afternoon Marie Gorham was 
riding across the Winter Valley to her 
father’s plantation at the Pascal River. 
Angers was driving ahead. Beside Marie 
rode Murray Farling, silent and attentive. 
Arrived at the homestead, she said to him 
in the shadow of the naoulis: ‘* Murray 
Farling, what would you do to prove the 
love you say you have for me?” 

** All that a man could do I would do.” 

**Can you see the Semaphore from 
here? ” 

** Yes, there it is clear against the sky 
—look !” 

But the girl did not look. She touched 
her eyelids with her finger-tips, as though 
they were fevered, andthen said: ‘‘ Many 
have escaped. They are searching for 
Carbourd and——” 

** Yes,—and Marie ?” 

** And Monsieur Laflamme 

‘* Laflamme!” he said sharply. Then 
noticing how at his bruqueness the 
paleness of her face changed to a startled 
flush for an instant, his generosity con- 
quered, and he added gently: ‘* Well, I 
fancied he would try, but what do you 
know about that, Marie Gorham?” 

** He and Carbourd were friends. They 
were chained together in the galleys, 
they lived at first—together here. They 
both desire to return to France.” 

‘* Tell me,” he said, ‘* what do you know 
of this? What is it to you?” 

**You wish to know all before you 
will swear to do what I desire.” 

**T will do anything you ask, because 
you will not require of me what is 
unmanly.” 

** Rive Laflamme will escape to-night if 
possible, and join Carbourd on the Pascal 
River, at a safe spot th. t I know.” She 
told him of the Cave. 

** Yes, yes, I understand. You would 
help him. And1?” 

** You will help me. . You will?” 

There was a slight pause, and then he 
said: ‘* Yes, I will. But think what this 
is to an Englishman—to yourself: to be 
accomplice to the escape of a French 
prisoner.” 

‘*] gave a promise to a man whom I 
believe deserves it ; who himself believed 
he was a patriot. If you were in that 
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position, and I were a Frenchwoman, | 
would do the same for you.” 

He smiled rather grimly and said: ‘If 
it please you that this man escape, I shall 
hope he may, and will help you. 

Here comes your father.” 

**T could not let him know,” she said. 
‘*He has no sympathy for any one like 
that, for any one at all, | think, but me. 
Ah, me!” 

‘* There, don’t be down-hearted. If you 
have set your heart on this, I at least will 
try to bring it about, God knows! Now 
let us be less gloomy. Conspirators 
should smile. That is the cue. Besides, 
see, the world is bright. Look at the 
glow upon the hills.” 

‘*T suppose the Semaphore is glistening 
at the Hill of Pains; but I cannot see 
*.” 

And he did not understand her. 


II. 


A FEW hours after this conversation 
between Marie Gorham and Murray 
Farling, Rive Laflamme sought to ac- 
complish his escape. He had lately borne 
a letter from the Commandant, which 
permitted him to go from point to point 
outside the peninsula of Ducos, where 
the least punished of the political 
prisoners were kept. He depended 
somewhat on this for his escape. Car- 
bourd had been more heroic, but then 
Carbourd was desperate. Rive Laflamme 
believed more in ability than force. It 
was ability and money that had won over 
the captain of the Parroguet, coupled with 
the connivance of an old member of the 
Commune, who was now a guard. This 
night there was increased alertness, owing 
to the escape of Carbourd ; and himself, 
if not more closely watched, was at least 
open to quick suspicion owing to his 
known friendship for Carbourd. He 
strolled about the fortified enclosure, 
chatting to fellow prisoners, and waiting 
for the call which should summon them 
to the huts. Through years of studied 
good-nature he had come to be regarded 
as a contented prisoner. He had no 
enemies save one among the guards. 
This man Maillot he had offended by 
thwarting his continued ill-treatment of 
a young lad who had been one of the 
condemned of the Commune, and whose 
hammock, at last, by order of the 
Commandant, was slung in Laflamme’s 
hut. For this kindness and interposition 























the lad was grateful and devoted. He 
had been set to labour in the nickel 
mines ; but that came near to killing him, 
and again through Laflamme’s pleadings 
he was made a prisoner of the first class, 
and so relieved of all heavy tasks. Not 
even he suspected the immediate relations 
of Laflamme and Carbourd; nor that 
Laflamme was preparing for escape. 

As Laflamme waited for the summon 
to huts, a squad of prisoners went 
clanking by him, manacled. They had 
come from road-making. These never 
heard from wife nor child, nor held any 
communication with the outside world, 
nor had any speech with each other, save 
by a silent gesture-language that eluded 
the vigilance of the guards. As the men 
passed, Rive Laflamme looked at them 
steadily. They knew him well. Some of 
them remembered his speeches at the 
Place Vendéme. They bore him no ill- 
will that he did not suffer as_ they. 
Laflamme made a_ swift sign to a 
prisoner near the rear of the column. 
The man smiled, but gave no answering 
token. This was part of the unspoken 
vocabulary of imprisonment, and, in this 
instance, conveyed the two words: / 
escape. 

A couple of hours later Laflamme rose 
from his hammock in his hut, and leant 
over the young lad, who was sleeping. 
He touched him gently. 

The lad waked : ‘* Yes, yes, monsieur.”’ 

‘*T am going away, my friend.” 

‘* Away ? To escape like Carbourd ?” 

‘* Yes, I hope, like Carbourd.” 


** May I not go also, monsieur? I am 
not afraid.” 

‘*No, lad. If there must be death 
one is enough. You must stay. Good 


bye.” 
** You will see my mother ?—She is old 
and she grieves.” 


**Yes, I will see your mother. And 


more. You shall be free. I will see to 
that. Be patient, little comrade. Nay, 
nay, hush. No thanks. Adieu!” 


And he put his hands on the lad’s shoulder 
and kissed his forehead. 

‘*T wish I had died at the Barricades. 
But, yes, I will be brave; be sure of 
that.” 

*“You shall live in France, which is 
better. Once more, Adieu!” and Rive 
Laflamme passed out. 

It was raining. He knew that if he 
could satisfy the first sentinel he should 
stand a better chance of escape, since he 
had had so much freedom of late ; and to 
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7 
be passed by one would help with others. 
He went softly, but he was soon 
challenged. 

‘* Halt. Who goes there?” 


“Condemned of the 
order.” 

** Whose order ?”’ 

** That of the Commandant.” 

** Advance order.” 

The’ sentinel knew him. ** Ah, 
Laflamme,” he said, and raised the point 
of his bayonct. The paper was pro- 
duced. It did not entitle him to go about 
at night, and certainly not beyond the 


Commune—by 


enclosure without a guard; it was in- 
sufficient. In unfolding the paper 


Laflamme purposely dropped it in the 

mud. He hastily picked it up, and, in 

doing so, smeared it. He wiped it, 

leaving the signature comparatively plain 
nothing else. 

‘“Well,” said the _ sentinel, ‘‘the 
signature is right, but it is not like an 
order. Where do you go?” 

‘* To Government House.” 

**] do not know that I should let you 
pass. But—well, look out that the next 
sentinel doesn’t bayonet you. You came 
suddenly upon me.” 

The next sentinel was a Kanaka. 
previous formula was repeated. 
Kanaka examined the paper long, 
then said: ‘‘ You cannot pacs.” 

‘*But the other sentinel passed 
Would you get him into trouble?” 

The Kanaka frowned, hesitated, then 


The 
The 
and 


me. 


said: ‘‘ That is another matter. Well, 
pass!” 
Twice more the same formula and 


arguments were used. At last he heard 
a voice in challenge that he knew. It was 
that of Maillot. This wasa more difficult 
game. His order was taken with a 
malicious sneer by the sentinel. At that 
instant Laflamme threw his arms swiftly 
round the other, clapped a hand on his 
mouth, and, with a dexterous twist of 
leg, threw him backwards, till it seemed 
as if the spine of the soldier must break. 
It was impossible to struggle against 
this trick of wrestling which Laflamme 
had learned from a famous Cornish 
wrestler, in a summer spent on the 
English coast. 

‘** If you shout or speak I will kill you,” 
he said to Maillot ; and then dropped him 


heavily on the ground, where he lay 
senseless. The other stooped down and 


felt his heart. ‘‘ Alive!” he said; then 
seized the rifle and plunged into the 
woods. The moon at that moment broke 
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through the clouds, and he saw the 
Semaphore like a ghost pointing towards 
Pascal River. He waved his hand towards 
his old prison, and with tightly pressed 
lips sped away. 

But others were thinking of the 
Semaphore at this moment: others saw 
it indistinct yet melancholy in the moon- 
light. The Gevernor and his wife saw 
it; and Madame Solde said: ‘ Alfred, I 
shall be glad when I shail see that no 
more, and all no more.” 

‘* My wife, you have too much feeling.” 

‘*] suppose Marie makes me _ think 
more of it to-day. She wept this morning 
at the thought of all this misery and 
punishment.” 

** You think that. 
thing more——”’ 

‘What more?” 

‘* A condemned of the Commune, Rive 
Laflamme.” 

** No, no, it is impossible ! 
‘*Indeed it is as I say. 
are blind. I chanced to see him with 
her yesterday. I should have prevented 
him coming to-day, but 1 knew it was 
his last day with the portrait, and that 

all should end here.” 

‘*We have done wrong in this—the 
poor child! Besides, she has, I fear, 
another sorrow coming. It showed itself 
to me to-day for the first time.” Then she 
whispered to him, and he started, and 
sighed, and said at last: 

‘* But it must be saved—by——! it 
shall be saved. And you love her so, my 
wife.” 

And at that moment Marie Gorham was 
standing in the open window of the library 
of Pascal House. She had been thinking 
of her recent visit to the King’s Cave, 
where she had left food; and of the fact 
that Carbourd was not there. She raised 
her face towards the moon and sighed ; 
she was thinking of something else. She 
was not merely sentimental, for she said 
as if she had heard the words of the 
Governor and Madame Solde : ‘‘ Oh, if it 
could be saved!” 

There was a rustle in the shrubbery 
near her. She turned towards the sound. 
Aman came quickly towardsher. ‘‘lam 
Carbourd,” he said, ‘‘ I could not find the 
way to the Cave. They were after me. 
They have tracked me. Tell me quick 
how to go.” 

She swiftly gave him directions, and he 
darted away. Again there wasa rustle in 
the leaves, and a man stepped forth. 
Something glistened in his hands, —a rifle, 


Well, perhaps some- 


” 


My wife, you 
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It 
was levelled at the flying figure of Car- 


though she could not see it plainly. 


bourd. There was a report. Marie 
Gorham started forward with her hands 
on her temples and a sharp cry ;—she 
started forward into—absolute darkness. 
But there was a man’s footsteps going 
swiftly by her. Why was it so dark? 
She stretched out her hands with a-moan. 

‘‘Oh, mother! Oh, mother!” she 
cried,—‘‘ I am blind!” 

But her mother was sleeping unrespon- 
sive beyond the dark—beyond all dark. 
It was perhaps natural that she should 
cry to the dead and not to the living. 

Marie Gorham was blind. She had 
known it was coming, and it had tried 
her, as it would have tried any of the race 
of women. She had, when she needed 
it most, put love from her, and would 
not let her own heart speak, even to 
herself. She had sought to help one who 
loved her, and to fully prove the other,— 
though the proving she knew was not 
necessary—before the darkness came; 
but here it was suddenly achieved by the 
sharp disturbance of a rifle-shot. It 
would have sent a shudder to a stronger 
heart than hers, that, in reply to her call 
on her dead mother, there came from the 
trees the shrill laugh of the mopoke —the 
sardonic bird of the South. 

As she stood there, with this tragedy 
enveloping her, the dull boom of a can- 
non came across the valley. ‘*‘ From 
Ducos,” she said. ‘‘He has escaped. 
God help us all!” And she turned and 
groped her way into the room she had 
left. 


She felt for a chair and satdown. She 
must think of what she now was. She 
wondered if Carbourd was killed. She 
listened, and thought not, since there 
was no sound without. But she knew 
that the house would be roused. She 
bowed her head in her hands. Surely 


she might weep a little for herself—she 
who had been so troubled for others. It 
is strange, but she thought of her flowers 
and birds, and wondered how she should 
tend them ; of her own room which faced 
the north—the English north that she 
loved so well ; of her horse, and marvelled 
if he would know that she could not see 
him; and, lastly, of a widening horizon 
of pain, spread before the eyes of her soul, 
in which her father and another moved. 

It seemed to her that she sat there for 
hours; it was in reality minutes only. 
A firm step and the opening of a door 
roused her. She did not turn her head 
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—what need? She knew the step. There 
was almost a touch of ironical smiling 
at her lips, as she thought how she must 
hear and feel things only, in the future. 
A voice said: ‘*‘ Miss Gorham—Marie, 
are you here?” 

‘* Yes, I am here.’ 

‘*]’ll strike a match so that you can see 
I’m not a bushranger. There has been 
shooting in the grounds. Did you hear 
it ?” 

‘*Ves. A soldier firing at Carbourd.” 

‘You saw him ?” 

‘“Yes. He could not find the Cave. 
] directed him. Immediately after he 
was fired upon.” 

‘‘He can’t have been hit. There are 
no signs of him. There, that’s 
lighter and better, isn’t it ?” 

‘* Perhaps. . . . I do not know.’ 

She had risen but she did not tury 
towards him. He came nearer to her. 
The enigmatical tone struck him strangely, 
but he could find nothing less common- 
place to say than, ‘‘ You don’t prefer the 
exaggerated gloaming, do you?” 

‘*No, I do not prefer the gloaming, but 
why should not one be patient ?” 

‘Be patient!” he repeated, and came 
nearer still. ‘* Are you hurt or angry?” 

‘*T am hurt, but not angry.” 

‘* What have I done ?—or is it 1?” 

‘It is not you. You are very good 
and noble. It is nobody but God. ... I 
am hurt, because He is angry, perhaps.” 

‘Tell me what is the matter. Look at 
me.” He faced her now—faced her eyes 
looking blindly straight before her. 

‘*Murray Farling,” she said, and she 
put her hand out slightly, not exactly to 
him, but as if to protect him from the 
blow which she herself must deal : ‘‘ I am 
looking at you now.” 

‘Yes, yes, but so strangely, and not in 
my eyes.” 

’s* [cannot look into your eyes, because, 
Murray, | am blind.” And her hand went 
further out towards him. 

He took it silently and pressed it to his 
bosom as he saw that she spoke true ; 
and the shadow of this thing fell on him. 
The hand held to his breast felt how he 
was trembling from the shock. 

‘Sit down, dear friend,” she said, 
**and I will tell you all; but do not hold 
my hand so, or I cannot.” 

And sitting there face to face, with 
deep furrows growing in his countenance, 
and a quiet sorrow spreading upon her 
cheek and forehead, she told the story 
how, since her childhood, her sight had 


’ 


’ 


played her false now and then, and within 
the past month, had grown steadily uncer- 
tain. ‘‘ And now,” she said at last, ‘‘lam 
blind. . . . I think I should like to tell 
my father—if you please. Then when I 
have seen him and poor Angers, if you 
would come again! There is work to be 
done. I hoped it would be finished be- 
fore this came; but there, good 
friend, do go; I will sit here quietly.” 

She could not see his face, but she 
heard him say, ‘‘My love, my love,” 
very softly, as he rose to go: and she 
smiled sadly to herself. She folded her 
hands in her lap, and thought, not bit- 
terly, not listlessly, but deeply. She 
wanted to consider all cheerfully now ; 
she tried to do so. She was musing 
among those flying perceptions, those 
nebulous facts of a new life, experienced 
for the first time : she was now not her- 
self as she had been : another woman was 
born ; and she was feeling carefully along 
the unfamiliar path which she must tread. 
She was not glad that these words ran 
through her mind continuously at first : 

‘* A land of darkness as darkness itself, and 
of the shadow of death without any order, and 
where the light ts darkness.” 

Her brave nature rose against the 
moody spirit which sought to take pos- 
session of her, and she cried out in her 
heart valiantly: ‘‘ But there is order, 
there zs order. I shall /ee/ things as they 
ought to be. I think I could tell now 
what was true and what was false in man 
or woman ; it would be in their presence 
not in their faces.” 

She stopped speaking. She heard foot- 
steps. Her father entered. Murray 
Farling had done his task gently, but 
the old planter, selfish and hard as he 
was, loved his daughter ; and the meet- 
ing was bitter for him. The prop of his 
pride seemed shaken beyond recovery. 
But the girl’s calm comforted them all, 
and poignancy became dull pain. Before 
parting for the night Marie said to 
Farling ; ‘‘ This is what I wish you to do 
for me: to bring over two of your horses 
to Point Assumption on the river ;—there 
is a glen beyond that as you know, and 
from it runs the steep and dangerous 
Brocken Path across the hills. I wish you 
to wait there until Monsieur Laflamme 
and Carbourd come by the river—that is 
their only chance. If they get across the 
hills they can easily reach the sea. I 
know that two of your horses have been 
over the path; they are sure-footed ; they 
would know it in the night. Is it not so?” 
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‘*It isso. There are not a dozen horses 
in the colony that could be trusted on it 
at night, but mine are safe. I shall do all 
you wish.” 

She put out both her hands and felt for 
his shoulders, and let them rest there for 
a moment, saying: ‘‘ 1] ask much, and I 
can give no reward, except the gratitude 
of a girl who would rather die than break 
a promise. It isn’t much, but it is all 
that is worth your having. Good-night. 
Good-bye !” 

**Good-night. Good-bye,” he gently 
replied; but he said something beneath 
his breath, that sounded determined, 
devoted, noble. 

The next morning while her father was 
gone to consult the chief army-surgeon 
at Noumea, Marie strolled with Angers 
in the grounds. At length she said: 
‘* Angers, take me to the river, and then 


on down, until we come to the high” 


banks.” With her hand on Angers’ arm, 
and in her face that passive gentleness 
which grows so sweetly from sightless 
eyes till it covers all the face, they passed 
slowly towards the river. When they 
came to the higher banks covered with 
dense scrub, Angers paused, and told 
Marie where they were. 


‘“Find me the she-oak tree,” the 
girl said; ‘‘there is only one, you 
know.” 

‘*Here it is, my dear. There, your 


hand is on it now.” 

‘‘Thank you. Wait here, Angers, | 
shall be back presently.” 

‘*But oh, my dear—— 

‘* Please do as I say, Angers, and do 
not worry:” and the girl pushed aside 
some bushes, and was lost to view. She 
pressed along vigilantly by a descending 
path, until her feet touched rocky ground. 
She nodded to herself, then pressing 
between two bits of jutting rock at her 
right, immediately stood at the entrance 
to a cave, hidden completely from the 
river and from the barks above. At the 
entrance, for which she felt, she paused 
and said aloud: ‘‘ Is there any one here ?” 
Something clicked far within the cave. 
It sounded like a rifle. Then stealthy 
steps were heard, and a voice said : 

‘*Ah, mademoiselle!”’ 

**You are Carbourd ?” 

‘Yes, mademoiselle, as you see.” 

** You escaped safely then from the rifle- 


” 


shot? Where is the soldier?” 
**He fell into the river. He was 
drowned.” 


** You are telling me the truth ?” 


‘Yes, he stumbled in and sank—on 
my soul!” 

‘*You mean you did not try to save 
him.” 

‘He lied and got me six months in 
irons once; he called down on my back 
one hundred and fifty lashes, a year ago ; 
he had me kept on bread and water, and 
degraded to the fourth class, where I 
could never hear from my wife and chil- 
dren—never write to them. I lost one 
eye in the quarries because he made me 
stand too near a lighted fuse -——” 

‘*Poor man! poor man!” she said. 
“You found the food I left here for 
you?” 

‘* Yes, God bless you! And my wife 
and children will bless you too if I see 
France again.” 

‘* You know where the boat is ? 

“© Ves, I know.” 

‘*When you reach Point Assumption 
you will find horses there to take you 
across the Brocken Path. Monsieur 
Laflamme knows. I hope that you will 
both escape ; that you will be happy in 
France with your wifg and children, and 
Monsieur Laflamme with his art.” 

‘You will not come here again ? 

‘*No. If Monsieur Laflamme should 
not arrive. . . . and you should go alone, 
leave one pair of oars ; then I shall know. 
Good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye, mademoiselle. A thousand 
times I will pray foryou. Ah, mon Dieu! 
take care!—you are on the edge of the 
great tomb.” 

She stood perfectly still. At her feet 
was a dark excavation where was the 
skeleton of Ovi the King. This was the 
hidden burial place of the modern 
Hiawatha of these savage islands, un- 
known even to the natives themselves, 
and kept secret with a half-superstitious 


” 


” 





reverence by Marie Gorham, who had 
discovered it a few months before. 
‘*] had forgotten,” she said. ‘*‘ Please 


take my hand and set me right at the 
entrance.” 

‘*Your hand, mademoiselle ? 
so——! It is not dark.” 

‘* It is dark to me, for I am blind.” 

** Blind! blind! Oh, the pitiful thing ! 
Since when, since when, mademoiselle ? ” 

‘* Since the soldier fired on you—the 
shock. * 

The ‘convict knelt at her feet. ‘* Ah, 
mademoiselle, you are a good angel. I 
shall die of grief. To think—for such as 
me!” 

**You will live to love your wife and 


Mince is 
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children. 


me.... J Am I in the path now ?—Ah, 
thank you.” 


This is the will of God with 


‘*But, Monsieur Laflamme—this will 
be a great sorrow to him.” 

Twice she seemed about to speak, but 
nothing came save good-bye. Then she 
crept cautiously away among the bushes 
and along the narrow path, the eyes of 
the convict following her. She had done 
a deed which, she understood, the world 
would blame her for if it knew, would call 
culpable or foolishly heroic; but she 
smiled, because she understood also, that 
the spotless heart and perfect mind cast 
out fear, and are safe among the lions. 

At this time Rive Laflamme was stealing 
watchfully through the tropical scrub, 
where hanging vines tore his hands, and 
the sickening perfume of jungle flowers 
overcame him more than the hard journey 
which he had undergone during the past 
twelve hours. 

Several times he had been within voice 
of his pursuers, and once a Kanaka scout 
passed close to him. He had had nothing 
to eat, he had had no sleep, he suffered 
from a wound in his neck caused by the 
broken protruding branch of a tree; but 
he had courage, and he was struggling 
for liberty—a tolerably sweet thing when 
one hasn’t it. He found the Cave at last, 
and with far greater ease than Carbourd 
had done, because he knew the ground 
better, and his instinct was keener. His 
greeting to Carbourd was nonchalantly 
cordial : 

‘*Well you see, comrade, King Ovi’s 
Cave is a reality.” 

** Yes, so.” 


‘‘T saw the boat. It is safe. The 
horses? What do you know ?” 
‘*The horses also will be at Point 


Assumption to-night.” 

** Then we goto-night. We shall have 
to run the chances of rifles along the 
shore at a range something short, but we 
have done that before, at the Barricades 
eh, Carbourd ?” 

‘*At the Barricades. . . . It is a pity 
that we cannot take Citizen Louise Michel 
with us.” 

‘* Yes, a pity, but her time will come.” 

‘*She has no children crying and starv- 
ing at home like——” 

‘*Like yours, Carbourd, like yours. 
Well, I am starving here. Give me 
something to eat. . . . Ah, that is good 
—excellent! What more can we want 
but freedom !—Till the darkness 
tyranny be overpast,—overpast, eh?” 


This speech brought another weighty 
matter to Carbourd’s mind. He said: 

‘‘I do not wish to distress you, 
but—--” 

‘* Now, Carbourd, what is the matter? 
faugh! this place smells musty. What’s 
that ?—atomb? . . Speak out, Citizen 
Carbourd.” 

‘*It is this: Mademoiselle Gorham is 
blind.”” And then Carbourd told the story 
with a great anxiety in his words. 

‘*The poor mademoiselle! is it so? 
A thousand pities. So kind, so young, 
so beautiful. Ah, I am distressed, and 
I finished her portrait yesterday. Yes, 
I remember her eyes looked too bright, 
and then again too dull; but I thought 
that it was excitement, and so—that!” 

Rive Laflamme’s regret was real enough 
up to a certain point, but, in sincerity 
and value, it was chasms below that of 
Murray Farling, who, even now, was 
getting two horses ready to give the 
Frenchmen their chance. 

After a pause Laflamme said: ‘‘ She 
will not come here again, Carbourd? 
No? Ah, well, perhaps it is better so ; 
but I should have liked to speak my 
thanks to her. She is so kind!” 

That night Marie Gorham sat by the 
window of the sitting-room, with the light 
burning, and Angers asleep in a chair 
beside her,—sat till long after midnight, 
in the thought that Laflamme, if he had 
reached the Cave, would, perhaps, dare 
something to see her and bid her good- 
bye. She would of course have told him 
not to come, but he was chivalrous, and 
then her blindness would touch him. . . 
Yet as the hours went by the thought 
came: was he, was he so chivalrous? 
was he altogether true? . He did not 
come. The next morning Angers took her 
to where the boat had been, but it was 
gone, and no oars were left behind. So 
both had sought escape in it. 

She went to the Cave. She took Angers 
with her now. Upon the wall a paper 
was found. It was a note from Rive 
Laflamme. She asked Angers to give it 
to her without reading it. She put it in 
her pocket and kept it there until she 
should see Murray Farling. He should 
read it toher. And she said sometimes 
as she felt the letter in her pocket: ‘‘ He 
loved me. It was the least that I could 
do. I am so glad.” Yet she was not 
altogether glad either, and disturbing 
thoughts crossed the parallels of her 
pleasure. 

It was the Governor and Madame Solde 
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who first brought news of the complete 
escape of the prisoners. They had fled 
across the hills by the Brocken Path, 
and though pursued after getting across, 
reached the coast, and were taken aboard 
the arroguet, which sailed away with 
them. It is probable that Marie’s visitors 
had their suspicions regarding the escape, 
but they were gentle, and did not make 
her uncomfortable. The fact is, the pity 
of the Governor and his wife was very 
acute, and the cause of its special acute- 
ness the Governor made known, shortly 
after, to Murray Farling. But just now 
they were most concerned for the girl’s 
physical misfortune. Madame _ Solde 
said-to her: ‘*My poor Marie—does it 
feel so dreadful, so dark ?” 

‘“ No, madame, it is notso bad. There 
are many things which one does not 
wish to see, and one is spared that.” 

‘* But you will see again. When you go 
to England, to great physicians there.” 

‘“Then I should have three lives, 
madame: when I could see, when sight 
died, and when sight was born again. 
How wise I should be!” 

They left her sadly, and after a time 
she heard footsteps that she knew. She 
came forward and greeted Murray 
Farling. 

‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘ all has been success- 
ful, I know ; and you were so good.” 

‘* Yes, they are safe upon the seas,” 
he gently replied; and he kissed her 
hand. 

‘* Now you will read this letter for me. 
Monsieur Laflamme left it behind in the 
Cave.” 

With a pang he took it, and read 
thus :— 

‘“‘Dear Frienp,—My grief for your 
misfortune is inexpressible. If it were 
possible I should say so in person, but 
there is danger and we must fly at once. 
You shall hear from me in full gratitude 
when I am in safety. ... 1 owe you 
so many thanks, as I give you so much 
of devotion .. . . But there is the future 
for all. . . . Mademoiselle, I kiss your 
hand. 

‘* Always yours, 
‘*Rive LAFLAMME.” 


‘* Murray!” she said sadly when he had 
finished. 


THE COMMUNE. 


He started at the word: ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
Marie.” 

‘*T seem to have new knowledge of 
things, now that I am blind. I think 
that letter is not altogether real, though 
it has gratitude. But you would have 
done it differently. You see, that was his 
way of saying—good-bye.” 

What Murray Farling thought, what he 
knew from the Governor, whom he had 
met on his way to Pascal House, he dared 
not say. He was silent. 

She continued : ‘‘I could not bear that 
one who was innocent of any real crime, 
and who was a great artist, and who 
believed himself to be a patriot, should 
suffer so here. When he asked me | 
helped him. Yet I suppose I was self- 
ish, wasn’t I ?—it was because he loved 
me.” 

Murray Farling spoke breathlessly : 
‘* And because—you loved him, Marie?” 

Her head was lifted quickly, as though 
she saw, and was looking him in the 
eyes. ‘‘Oh no, oh no,” she cried, ‘‘] 
never loved him. I was deeply sorry for 
him—that was all.” 

‘* Marie, Marie,” he said very gently, 
while she shook her head a little piti- 
fully, ‘‘ did you love any one else?” 

She was silent for a space and then she 
said: ‘‘ Yes,—Oh, Murray, I am so sorry 
for your sake that I am blind, and cannot 
marry you.” 

‘** But, my darling, you shall not always 
be blind, you shall see again, I hope. 
And you shall marry me also.—As if—oh, 
Marie! as if one’s love could live but by 
the sight of the eyes!” 

‘*Poor brave Murray!. . 
could not marry you. 
just to you.” 

He smiled with a happy hopeful deter- 
mination: ‘But if you should see 
again?” 

‘¢ Oh, then, dear... .” 

And she married him, and in time her 
sight returned, though not completely. 
And Murray Farling never told her, as 
the Governor had told him, that Rive 
Laflamme, when he was in New Cale- 
donia, had a wife in Paris: and he is man 
enough to hope that she may never 
know. 

But he has to this hour a_ profound 
regret that duels are out of fashion 
among Englishmen. 


. . Blind, I 
It would not be 











Born August 6th, 1809. Died October 6th, 1892. 
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